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“1 WISH I WERR LYING THERE, AND YOU ‘WITH ME,” SAID CONGREVE, POINTING TO THE LAKE. 
MY POOR BROTHER-IN-LAW. 
—0:— 


CHAPTER I. 
THE PROFESSOR AT FIRST SIGHT. 


** WELL, Ida, you tell me your particular fancy 
for the moment, and I'll get my mother to have 
him here, and trot him out,”’ Fred Craven pro- 
posed, with a great show of magnanimity. 

He was a long-legged boy of twenty-two, with 
@ close-cropped head of colourless hair, contrast- 
ing oddly with a sun-burnt face; and having 
made love to his cousin for a fortnight, without 
producing any impression on her invulnerable 
heart, he was quite willing to pass over what was 
out of his own reach to somebody else, 

“T am tired of soldiers, sailors, and fashion- 
able ‘do-nothings.’ They all talk the same 
sort of trash, all ask the same questions, and 
expect the same answers. I want something 
fresh and original.” 

And the girl stretched out her white arms as 
if to grasp something beyond her, before she 
clasped her hands behind her well-shaped head, 





“Don’t you wish you may get it?” as he 
picked himself up, and leant against the draper- 
ies of the mantle-board with his hands in his 
pockets. “If an original fellow with one new 
idea in his brain appeared in St. James’s-street, 
he would be mobbed for a certainty, or run in 
by a bobby, as an unknown article.” 

“Nonsense ! there must have been some new 
ideas started by those men with the queer names, 
—Hygienists and Demographists, weren’t they ?” 

“ Oh, it’s a professor you want. I can get you 
scores of them; but I shouldn’t have guessed 
they were in your line.” 

“No, my dear boy, nore of you would ever 
guess what was in my line. Your mother thinks 
she does her ample duty by me, if she drags me 
from ball to ball—and so she does ; but if it’s her 
duty it’s not my pleasure, so the sooner I strike 
the better for us both,” and the girl looked up at 
him cheerfully, as if proud of her dissatisfaction. 

She lay back on the cushions in a position of 
ease and comfort, fancying herself different from 
avy girl that had ever opened wondering eyes at 
a strange world before ; whilst in reality she was 
the most ordinary type of the up-to-date female 
—product of the incredulous and speculative 





tendency of the nineteenth century. She was 
tired of life before she knew what it was: tired 
of the world when she had only made the most 
superficial acquaintance with it—conscious of a 
longing without avy definite object. 

Fred gave her a look in which disgust was 
tempered by admiration, for she was provokingly 
pretty, though she talked after such an aggrava- 
ting fashion. 

“You'll go on your own way, of course, but 
I'm dashed if I know what you're drivitig at. If 
you are keen on Professors, I'll hunt up some- 
thing of the kind for next Thursday. Are you 
particular as to the sort of thing he ‘pro- 
fesses’ ?” 

“No; only don’t let him be like anybody 
else.” 

“ Humph ! I ought to have had longer notice, 
so that he could have been grown to order. Go- 
ing to the Row ?” he asked, with his hand on the 
door-handle. 

“Not if I know it!” with quick decision. 

“T thought you liked to make astudy of your 
fellow-creatures.” 

“T know them by heart,” she said, with un- 
blushing audacity. 
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** Jove! you'vs beem quick about it!” with 
a derisive laugh. 

Outside in the street, where he was no longer 
shackled by the influence of her lovely eyes, he 
told himself, as he had often done before, that 
Ida Vansittart was nothing but a concrete lump 
of conceit, and he hoped that the fellow who was 
ass enough to marry her would pay her out for 
it handsomely, 

When Thursday came, he told her that he-had 
found the required article, and Ida, in conse- 
quence, looked forward with more than usual 
curiosity to the evening. 

She was dancing with Captain Congreve (a 
fascinating Hussar), when she suddenly became 
aware that she was being scrutinized by a pair of 
dreamy eyes, looking cut from under the shadow 
of over-hanging brows. 

There was something in their steady gaze-so 
different from the cool stare of modern mashers, 
that her attention was drawn to their owner, 


He was a thin man with a pronounced stoop; and’ 


with nothing remarkable about him but the 
expression of his face. His features were refined; 
his colourless complexion suited well with the 
cast of his countenance, and with the short, brown 
beard which completely covered both mouth and 
chiv. He leant against the Moorish curtain 
which draped an alcove, in an attitude of aggres- 
sive nonchalance ; and until his eyes became 


attracted by Miss Vansittart’s beauty, looked as» 


desperately bored as any man can look who does 
not feel himself in lively correspondence with 
his environment. 

Certainly the attraction was mutual from the 
first moments The» girl was drawn towards the 
Profésser by the force-of.a pre-conceived ‘ideal ; 
the Professor tewards the girl simply by the 
strength of his self-love. There was such open 
flattery in the way that» she deserted: the 
charming Hussar, Cecil Congreve; for the‘ rum 


old fossil,” as that young mamirrevently-dubbed ° 


him, as well as in the férvent at*ention: she 
gave to the words of wisdom that fell from. his 
mouth, that no man, whose sense of his own im- 


portance was of the ordinary-calibre, could haves 


withstood her. 

“ Which is ee or démegraphist ¢” 
Ida asked im a whisper, as: she* caught hold of 
Fred’s coat-sleeve, as he was ing past her. 

Craven shrugged ‘his shoulMers, whilst'a quizzi- 
cal look shot front under his light lashes; 

“ Both,” hesaid laconically; and vanished before 
she could examine hia further; 

She turned round to the Professor who pro- 
fessed so much, with her heart’ in a» flutter. 
hygienist and a demographist—alliim one! A’ 
double entity under one head, and such. am 
ordinary head, with straight browm: hair; and ne 
striking quality about it 1 

“Tt is very good of you,” she said in herdow 
voice, as she tried to fan herself with a perfectly 
useless lace fan, “to come and waste your 
valuable time in such a frivolous scene as this,” 

“Tam not wasting it,” he said slowly, as if he 
were endeavouring to concentrate his thoughts 
ou the question addressed to him. “Even as I 
stood here, I forgot that tiresome band and this 
set of whirling idiots, and was trying to discover 
a root.” 

Ida’s grey: eyes opened to their widest extent, 
and her pretty lips parted in surprise. Had 


AN 





Fred made au awful blunder and brought her a | 


Professor of horticulture, or, in other words, an 
amateur gardever ? 

“Bat y@a can’t find any. here,” 
in her great. perplexity. “There are 
plants in the baleony,’ she added, 
bright idea flashed through her mind, aud her 
eyes wanlered towards the striped awning, 
which was meant to save the warmth of a 
flirtation from being 
shower. ‘“‘Sonie cf them are 
believe. They were sent.us from India.” 

“Not the only. valuable treisures th 
come to us from that wide field,” he murmured 


she 
some 


chilled by an 


2 
rather 


rare, I 


said j 
| from a heavy burden, 
as. a: 


ment, and raised his weary face to the starlit 
sky. Ida wondered if astronomy had anything 
to do with demography, and humbly waited for 
some striking remark about the planets; whilst 
she watched his pr: file. 

“ Stifliog |!” he muttered, just as anybody else 
might have done. “Do yow prefer to breathe 
the respirations of all your friends and acquaint: 
ances to the pure air of heaven?” 

“No. I always long for fresh air,” she srid 
veraciously, but with a keen sense-of disappoint- 
ment, for it ‘was no better than any:remark .that 
Fred or Captain Congreve might have made, 

“Then you won't object if‘ I‘ask you to take 
me where a fair amount may, be obtained ?” 

“No,” doubtfully:  “ Comethis way,” 

It was easier to says‘ come’”’ than» to carry. it 
out, far the way was blocked: by: people just’ as 
apxiousias themselves to get! away, from their 
neighbours. Ever since the animals-went into 
the Ark “two by two,” mam and! woman-kind 
have found it pleasant to follow:their-example— 
on oceasions such as’ these; and‘ a» perfect = 
cession of ball dresses, all with thcirown swallow: 
tail coat by-their side; .wassmaking#ite sloweway 
déwn the crowded staitease. Ida ad aside as 
soon as she reached’ they first) landing, and 
motioned: to. the: Pfofesger: to. follow: Lady 
Derrick, who was just imfront; looked: back over 


hershoulder with a w ; said : 
“So kind of you to scare of? my poor 


brother-in-law.” ¥ 

“Her poor brother-in-law!” Whyy was he 
“ poor?” and why was hesherbrother-in-law / she 
asked herself in surprises Sh» had not caught 
the Professor’s name ; but she never-dreamt ‘hat 
he-was connected with any:of* her: friends, least 
off all with Lady Derrick+-the well-known 
beauty, whose approachingy departures for Indiw 
with her husband, the new:governor of --— had 
caused the drawing-room Laureate of the day to 
break out into some of his finest verse, 

“Tf you can opem this window,” she said, as 
shestruggled with its fastening, “there is a scrap 
ofa balcony outside, I['tmvaffaid. it is rather 


“Grime will be better) than utter want of 


— 

opened the windéwyand presently lifted out 
two chairs, on which) they sat, Ida still inva 
state of expectancy, which Mr. Peter Derrick 
apparently realized, for aw hour passed away and 
she was still listening to him, with her delicate 
profile outlined against the-prejecting wall of a 


neighbouring house, whem: Captain Congreve 
pulled aside the curtaimwith an impatient tug. 

“Miss Vansittart, I’ve been hunting for you 
everywhere.” 

“Se kind of you, but did I ask you to doit ?” 

“You i me»this dance.” 

“ Theefifteenth—but it can’t be that yet.” 

Cecil Congreve looked down his nose. 

“Oh! very well,” he said shortly. “Sorry I 
interrupted you.” 

It was the beginning of the end. The Professor 
blocked the way that night, and continued to do 
it, till one day he stood beside Ida Vansittart 
before the altar of the large old-fashioned chureh 
in Orchard Street, with Lady Derrick close behind 
him, spoiling her tulle veil by a few happy tears, 
and Congreve’s fiesce white face, watching him, 
with the urbane expression of a wild beast when 
robbe.l of his prey. 

Lady Derrick started for India in a tranquil 
state of mind, as if she had suddenty been relieved 
She had shifted it, it is 
true, upon another pair of shoulders; and if 
they Lroke down under its weight, it was probable 


| that there would be a still more ponderous 
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burden on-her, conscience; but the present was 
apt to engross her entirely, that both past and 


| future were cheerfully ignored. 
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If her fortunes had been as_precarious as those 
of a beggar ina London street, she would have 


| spent all her gains on her dinner, and drawn a 
, 


under hia beard, as they threaded their difficult 


way through the crowd. 

When they had reached the eight- 
square serap of spaee_ into 
couples were trying to cram themselves, he 
pulled aside the awnicg with an impatient move- 


; whicl 
ot Which 


foot | 


fifty | 
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cheque gn the bank of hope for her breakfast. 

“ Peter is a dear boy,” she said one day, confi- 
dentially to her new sister-in-law, “and he will 
get on swimmingly if you will only let him talk 
to you all day long.” 


“ Talk ? He may talk day and night. There is 





nothing’I love so much as*listeming to him,’ 
exclaimed the bride, with proper enthusiasm: 

Constance Derrick shrugged her shoulders. 

“Long may you be of the same mind.” 

She was about to say something more, but pru- 
dence, or some other consideration, checked her 
tongue, and she contented herself with givieg-the 
new Mrs. Derrick an impulsive: kiss, which ex- 
pressed, but not too plainly, compunction as well 
as compassion. 


CHAPTER II. 
ON GUARD, 


Tue Professor was a-courteous husband, and 
ready.to give his. wife all the little attentions 
which a -well-bred man is apt'to pay to @ woman ; 
but there was one thing wanting, and Ida.ofter: 
noticed a restiéss,; dissatisfied expression on his 
facey for which she-couldmes: account, though it 
rather disturbed her» peaee-of ‘ mind. 

Their honeymoon consisted of a desultory tour 
from Paris to Geneva, fromm: Geneva to Manich, 
buttheelittle. spark of interest Derrick took in 
objete-d’art deteriorated ‘into absolute nothing- 
ness by the-time they, reached the flight of steps 
which led up to the Pinacothek. 

Ida had asked hita if*demograpty did not 
consist. im the stady of! the lifé-conditions~ of 
one’sfellow-creatures, from @ statistical point. of 
view ?. It was-a phrase» sherhad* borrowed: from 
the Daily, Teleg: an@'she admired it because: 
she did nobeunderstand itm the least. 

“TI: hate» statistics,’ he eaid’ emphatically. 
“ Their-only uses is*to" ‘thie public ; but, of 
course, the most absor' rin the world is 
that of ‘our, fellowcreataresy I-am engaged in 
that-night andday,” 

“ Well, come iny nowy aiid see the werk of your 
fellow-ereatures‘on canvas,” 

“ Rubens, Marilloy and’ Carlo Dolei—Do you 
call’ them my fellow-ereatures? Why, they: 
are as| dead ‘as that dogewe saw floating on the 
Tsar yesterday-afternoon ? It is the living-thas 
interests méy’ with a shrug: of his»shoulders. 
“ A live innkeeper at: the ‘ Vier -Jahreszeiten,’ 
who can poison me if he likes atamy firet’mea!: 
is of More Consequence to methan a-dozen déad 
artiste,” 

Idastood still, a lithe figare clothed in eoftest 
grey, and regardedhim in the gravest. astonish- 
ment, 

“You are joking,” she said, with»a:severe'egn- 
traction of her lips. “I know. you-déw’t»mean 
what you say.” 

“ My. dear child, you will be:too late to see 
anytliémg if you don't take care;’ he said, eva- 
sively, ‘ They will shut thedoorassoon as you 
get inside.” 

“ And youare not coming -with me?” a shade 
of disappointment in her tone. 

“ Not to-day ;” and he hurried away, with an 
unusual eagerness in his walk, 

Ida felt absurdly shy as she walked through 
the large galleries, for, unlike most girls of the 
present day, she had never been allowed! to ¢o 
about alone. 

Mrs. Craven had done her duty thoroughly by 
her orphan niece aceording to her lights, and the 
result justified her efforts ; for,at the impulsive 
age of nineteen, the young wifes had:so: lofty an 
opinion of the obligations of matrimony, that she 
louked upon flirtation as a joy of ‘the past; not to 
be tampered with in the present orthe future: 

She was standing before Rubens’s terriblé-pic- 
ture of the “ Last Judgment,” watching golden 
hair just like herown, caught’ in’ the clutehes ‘of 
a fiend, whilst’ the lovely womanto whom thore 
curls belonged, was being dragged down by’ them 
into an abyss of fireand flame. 

“ Realistic, isn’t it ?” said a voice behind her: 
* No doubt it serves the woman right.” 

“ Captain’ Congreve!” She turned round with 
out-stretched hand, and a flash of delight*in her 
large eyes, at the sight of an old friend. 

He took her hand, and looked ‘searehingly into 
her face, though half-dazzled by the delight in 
her eyes, 

“ Why are you here alone ?” 

“ Because no one is with me,” she: anewered 
lightly, ; 
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“Ts that picture giving you its proper lesson ?” 
he asked, with a sudden change of subject. 

“Tt is rather horrible,” with a shiver, 

“Itis rather true,” with a frown. “ Beauty's 
sins are easily: forgiven in’ this world; but it’s 
natural to hope that. they. will meet with their 

roper punishment inthe next.” 

“Wouldn’t you be sorry if you were there: to 
see?” with’a repreachful glance, which he. met 
sternly, though his heart beata trifle quicker. 

“T don’t kuow that,” he said“slowly,; as -he 
drew his brows together. “I could have.seen 
anything done to you six weeks ago without turn- 
ing a hair,” 

“But why?” in: grave surprise, asa slight 
colour tinged her cheeks. 

Captain Congreve hesitated, though the answer 
hung in-readiness on thetip of his.tongue, Like 
other men, he had a:certain awe of innocence, 
and he felt'that the.girl before him was ‘as inno- 
cent as any child). One.word of ‘all that he was 
hiding in the depths of his heart, and he saw, or 
thought he saw, a‘danger to that.innocence, He: 
turned away, his face still stern with the effort 
of self-conquest. 

“We had. better: move, or you.won’t get:a 
glimpse ofthe Murillos,” he said, hoarsely. It 
was doubtful if: he.took in the resb of the pic- 
tures at all; but it seemed only a few minutes 
before they were both turned out inexorably into 
the blazing.;sumshiue, and the: large iron. doors 
closed behin:t them. 

“ Where are you putting up?” 

At the ‘ Die Vier Jahreszeiten.’” 

He turned his stéps in.that direction as; the: 
natural consequence of being her: accidental 
escort ; and.all theavhile as he walked beside her, 
his anger waxed hotter agaist: the absent Pro- 
fessor. He. was: so occupied. with a perfect 
tumult of thought, that he forgot to talk, and 
the silence: was. unbroken till they reached. the 
Hof Theater; when Ida. exclaimed,— 

“*Tohengrin’ to-night! Oh,.to-hear Wagner 
with a true German. orchestra would be. teo 
delicious !” 

“Of course you must go.” 

**But I don’t think the Professor cares about 
rrusic,” her face falling. 

“ You do, and if he Soesn’t chogse to come, he 
could be left behind.” 


“But I couldn’t go alone!” her large’ eyes” 


opening wide. 
“Indeed you ‘could. It’s very different here 
from what it is with us, Countesses trip off to the 


theatre in macintoshes- and galoshes, withcut’ 


any escort ‘at ‘all.” 

“You really thirk I could,” doubtfully; but’ 
witha transparent’ readiness to be convinced. 
“ My husband ‘would be’so fearfully bored. And 
I never ask him to do what he dislikes.” 

“Then we will leave the Professor out of the 
question,” he answered promptty, “You have 
nothing to do but to dine early, get yourself up 
in your best (for they come in full ‘fig’ to 
Wagner). I'll seeafter the tickets, and: in case 
you should feel a little strange, I shall be~ on 
the steps to hand you out of your carriage.” 

The programme was carried out without any 
interference on the Professor's part. He sat 
with his “wife whilst ‘she dined, but refused to 
ruin his digestion by feeding at six o’clock. Then 
he put her into the-earriage, and told her not to 
hurry baek« onhis ‘aceount, as he intended: to be 
very busy'all the-evening, 

“T believe’ you" quite enjoy” the idea,” che 
raid, reproachfully, struck by’ the» unusual con- 
tent of his expression, 

“Of escaping Wagner? I do indeed!” 

“No ; of having an evening all to yourself.” 

An‘ odd expression camsinto his eyes, but he 
ouly said,— 

“T hope» Congreve will take’ proper: care of 
you.” 

With a slight wavevof the hand he turred 
back into the-hotel, and his wife drove-off'to the 
theatre, with a new*exhilaration of spirits, 

Therevare always some soldiers’in'their brilliant 
uniforms drawa upin front of the Hof Theater, 
because 'the-theatre is under the direct patronage 


of Royaky ; and onothisevening, when: Wagner» 


wasto be represented after: a-ling: interval, the: 
scene was unusually bright, 





- -In spite of her 





Ida would have felt quite bewildered by the 
bustling. crowds ‘ascending the broad flight cf 
steps, if she had not caught sight of Captain 
Congreve’s unmistakable English face watching 
for her eagerly, as the fly: drove up after its 
journey of a few yards. 

“We shall sit. together; but I won't ge in 
with you,” he said ina low veice; as he led her 
towards the “Gallerie Noble,” and then left her, 
under the charge of an attendant, to thread her 
way past Fraiien and Friiilein:and their bearded 
friends, to a spot where there were two empty 
places, 

A guilty feeling came over her as she took her 
seat, and looked round to see if’ Congreve were 
already on his way. The few minutes that he 
gave to Prudence seemed like: half-an-hour to 
bis impatience, and when at last he slipped into 
the place beside her; and shook» hands as if it 
were their first meeting that day, and saw a vivid 
blush upon her cheeks, his heart gave a jump as 
if it would leap from his breast. 

An intoxicating feeling of triumph possessed 
a as he looked round the house ‘to. steady his 

ulses. 

““Was-there a hideous mistake. somewhere— 
had she really, loved him all along?” he asked 
himself witha gasp; as he. took up his opera- 
glasses in an absent manner, and fixed them on 
the fat, good-humoured,.unintellectual: face of a 
German mamma. 

Then:.he put. down his glasses quickly. and 
turned to Idaimpulsively, but as he met her eyes 
and saw her expression—grave, dignified end self- 
possessed—the words died away on his lips, and 
he only muttered something, about the excellence 
of the unseen orchestra. 
apparent self-possession that 
same feeling of guilt abode with. Ida,‘ and would 
not be driven away. Why;did she-feel like a 
school-girl let. loose? Why.were all her senses 
quickened, her nerves vibrating} A. German 
would have put it. down to the enthralling iaflu- 


-enceof Wagner, but would shehave felt the same 


if the place by her side.had.been empty? She 
did not ask herself these questions, but they 
forced themselves upon her. She would not heed 
them, and she left themunanswered, but they 
remained like intruding visitors, ready to pounce 
upon her when she was alone. The evening 
passed like a dream, but she raised a pair of pas- 
sionate eyes to his face-as he bade her good- 
night, and hoped ehe had enjoyed it. 

“Tntensely—the music was so perfect.” 

“ Was it only the music ?” 

“No, the tout-ensemble.” 

And. then. she drew back into the corner, the 
coachman whipped up his horses, and Congreve, 
on a sudden impulse, followed the carriage till it 
drew up with a jerk at the door of the “ Vier 
Jahreszeiten.” 

Ida went quickly upstairs ‘to the sitting-room 
which they had engaged during their short stay. 
She cast 'a ‘swift glance round ‘the salon, which 
was furnished with bright red velvet covers to 
chairs and’sofas, whilst tie walls-were panelled in 
white and ‘gold’; and'‘ivy, grown’in small boxes 
inside the:room, crept up the window-frames and 
hung in festoons across ‘the windows. 

The Professor’ was‘lying’ on one‘ of the velvet 
sofas. in'an attitude of most perfect: repose; his 
head resting’: on ‘a! cushion; one hand hanging 
limply ‘to the: floor; the left "leg lightly crossed 
over the‘right. 

He had said that ‘he was going to be very busy, 
but therewas not the: smallest'sign of business 
anywhere about, His: travelling desk was un- 
opened, and standing on a tablein'the corner. His 
pileof ‘books ‘with ‘hard names, as well as the 
Tauchnitz novels, hadevidently' been untouched, 

“ HereeI am,’ Idav announced in a cheerful 
tone. 

But her husband took no notice of the fact, 
and did not stir'so much’ as’ an eye-lash. 

“ Peter! don't you hear me?” 

She walked quickly’ acress:the room, put her 
hand upon his shoulder, and:looked down with 
puzzled eyes into his placid'face; As she looked, 
the colour fied: from: her own face; and she shovk 
from! head to ‘foots’ She had ‘never known him 
sleepilike'this, pug 

“Pete, speak tome! Open your eyes!” 








There was no answer, and the sound of her own 
voice in the deep silence frightened her. She 
clasped her hands against her throbbing heart, and 
stood there with bent head and startled eyes, 
the light from the red-glass lamp falling ruddily 
on the gold of her hair, on the pearl necklace that 
clasped. hers neck,.and on the whiteness of her 
face. 

“ Perhaps he wants more air!” 

She ran to the window and threw it wide open. 
Maximilien Strasse was still as death. There was 
no traffic going along the usually busy street, 
for the Germans like to take their pleasures early, 
but the red tip of a single cigar shone out like a 
glowworm in the deep shadow cast by the oppo- 
site houses; It moved, and Congreve stepped 
quickly out*into the moonlizht. The cold white 
light made:his face look ghastly and silvered his 
yellow hair, 

“ Anything the matter?” he asked in a caw- 
tious voice, 

“Yes; my husband,”—with a little sob in her 
throat,—“ I think-he must be ill.” 

“Shall I fetch a doctor?” 

“T don’t know,” with a hesitating look over 
her shoulder, “ He doesn’t move, and he is so 
fast asleep.” 

“ People don’t generallymove when they are 
fast asleep,” remarked Congreve doubtfully, un- 
willing to make a fuss about nothing, and yet 
infected by her evident fear. “Perhaps he is 
tired out.” 

“T daresay he is,” 
back to the sofa, and taking a chair, sat down to 
wait with what patience she could for her hus- 
band’s awakening, so absorbed with this one idea 
that she quite forgot she had left the Hussar 
eutside ina state of uncertainty. 

She remembered now that the Professor had a 
pronounced antipathy for doctors, and she had ‘a 
dread of his angry irony if he woke up quite wel, 
and found a stranger feeling his pulse because he 
had slept a little longer than usual. 

There was a tap at the door, and a waiter came 
in to ask, with a glance at the slight supper which 
was lying untasted on a side-table, if Madame 
had all she wanted, 

Ida explained. the situation to him, when he 
immedistely dropped his official manner and 
assumed that of a friendly adviser. The geatle- 
man was sleeping as comfortably as he hoped te 
do himself in half-an-hour. Madame need have 
no cause of anxiety, 

And then he poured out a glass of wine for 
her, and brought her a sandwich, begging her te 
take some refreshment with quite a fatherly air. 

After he had gone, Ida sat on, watching the 
hours go slowly by. It was the longest night 
she had ever known, and she was thankful when 
the grey dawn broke, andthe sounds of heavy 
wheels outside told that: the carts laden with 
fruits and vegetables were making their heavy 
way towards the market. Then a regiment of 
soldiers went by with a swinging step singiog 
‘‘ Freiit etich des Lebens,” as they marched to 
their early drill, 

She got up to stretch her. weary limbs, and 
looked after the soldiers in. their dust-coloured 
tunics with heavy eyes. Ouly halt-an-hour ago, 
Congreve’ had been walking up and down, up 
aud down, with mechanical regularity before the 
hotel. 

But knights in the olden days found this sort 
of oceupation pleasanter than. those of the pre- 
sent practical age ; and he had goue home at last 
with this to his credit, that he nad stayed long 
after the last remnant of his patience had been 
worn out. 

Ida.shivered as she drew her feather boa close 
round her slender neck. The next moment she 
was startled bya heavy sigh behind her, and, 
looking round, saw the Professor sitting up and 
rubbing his eyes. 

“So you’ve got back ?” he said with a yawn. 

“T came back at twelve, and it’s now five,” 
looking at him, in spite of her boundle:s relief, 
with a distinct sense of annoyance. 

“My dear, why were you such a fool as to sit 


u 
Ida felt she had been a fool, indeed, but she 
said with injured dignity,— 


slowly; and then she went’ 
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“You tad no busiuess t» sleep like that auc 
frighten me. I thought you were dead.” 


“T can’t think why [ woke so eoon,” fretfully. 
“You must have disturbed me.” 

Id. eailed out of the room with an unnecessary 
candle in her hand, and her chin in theair, This 
war all the apology made to her for an endless 
night of weary, sleepless anxiety ! She went to 
bed at once, and tried to outrival the-Professor. 





CHAPTER IIL. 
THE DUST OF DEATH. 


THey stayed in Munich for several weeks, and 
the time passed on golden wings. Besides the 
pictures in the galleries and studios, there was 
the statuary in the Glyptothek. the Museum 
with its legends painted on its solemn walls, the 
Royal treasure room, only to beseen in the early 
hours of the morning ; and beeides all this, Ida 
loved to walk through the English garden or 
wander through the woods and pick the blue 
gentian at Nymwpkenburg, or drive through the 
Black Forest to lovely Starnberg, lying like a 
jewel in the lap of the mountains. Cecil Con- 
greve was never missing, but often, just at the 
laat moment, the Professor would plead a head- 
ace, or pres-ure of business, or promixe to meet 
them later on at a certain point, an! never 
appear till long after they had returned home, 
saying that he had furgotien the place of rendez- 
vous. Congreve thought his conduct wes extra- 
ordinary, but he determined to enjoy the present 
and shut hi- eyes to th: Nemesis of the future, 

Tda also enjoyed herself immensely at intervals, 
and bevame quite accustomed to being thrown so 
much with Cecil. She ‘ound him the pleasante-t 
of companions, always ready to «ympathise with 
all her many doubte and speculations,1o argue with 
her when che was in the mood for discussion, or 
to chaff her into a happier frame of mind when 
inclined to be depressed. Her husband, on the 
other hand, was as repressive asa steam-hammer. 
She was as much in the dark as to his real habit 
of thought and occupation a« she was on the 
evening when they talke? together for the firar 
time on that grimy balcony. If he were a 
hiygienist, he had no consid ration for his own 
health, for he vould come in semetimes quite 
Jate in the evening, with a dreamy look of placid 
content in his eyes, wet to his very skin, and 
apparently unconscious of the etorm that he had 
just been through. If he were a demographist, 
he did not s em to be doing much in that line, 
for his study of his fellow creatures only consisted 
in finding the most comfortable nook for him-elf 
in the Englixh garden and watching the passers- 
by as anyone else might do, He was an enigma 
to his wife, and after the first glow of her en- 
thusiasm had worn «ff, the worst of it wa< that 
he seemed an enigma that it was scarcely worth 
while to solve. 

[t was a lovely summer's night. The last blush 
of the setting sun was atill lingering on the sky 
as the moon rose in ite aeft: white sp endour, and 
cast its silver amile upon the waters, Starnberg 
was looking most wonderfully beautiful ax Cecil 
and Ida, this pair so od Hy thrown together, stood 
on the balcony «f the Bayerische Hof, their two 
herds framed in the vine leaves that hung in grace- 
ful tendrils from the roof of the verandah. Ida's 
eyes were fixed on the distant Alps, with the 
fure-ground of pictu-esque villages nestling 
amongst the wooda on the hanks of the lake, and 
telling of human lives, and hopes, and struggles, 
lived through at the feet of their snuw-crested 
heights. 

There was a large party in the room below, 
and snatches of Germain choruses came up with 
the whiffs of strong tobacco and the shouts of 
happy laughter; but they only s emed te em- 
phasise the is lation of thew two who were 
thinking of each other, though their eyes were 
resting on the mysterious mists and shadows 
creeping over the brightness of the water. A 
long silence had fallen between them, but it 
was broken by a single word “Ida!” 

She raised her he«l, and looked up at him 
with a smile, her ey:« and lips irradiated ; and 
then, with a sudden Gash of recollection, as hia 





face was bent towards hers so low that she 
fet his breath on her cheek, she drew back, 
and leant against the trellis-work, her chest 
heaving, her hinds clasped tightly together. 
“Don’t, don’t spoil it all!” she said breath- 
lessly. 

“T wish I were lying there,” pointing fiercely 
to the lake—‘‘and you with me.” 

“But why ? We've been so happy!” with a 
pitiful eense that it was all over, like a child at 
the end of a long holiday. 

“Curse it all!” he said hoarsely, “Why 
should I go and the Professor stay? Does he 
tnke care of you? Does he look after you? 
D_es he know half the time what is going on 
under his nose?” 

“He is my husband—you forget” in a low 
voice, as she took hold of the balustrade and 
held it tight as if she wished to break it. Oh! 
the happiness of the last few weeks, it was all 
goivg from her—melting away like frost in the 
sun. 

Then up came the train—a prosaic dash of 
realism, thrusting its ugly self between the 
lake, now veiled in a coft white mist, and the 
ga'dens of the Bayerische Hof. Ida Derrick 
made her way down one long passage after 
another till she found herself standing amidst 
an eager, laughing, jostling crowd of excursion- 
ista, with Congreve by her side. He opened a 
door, and put her into a carriage which was 
already half full, knowing that he had gone 
to» far aiready, and that his tongue could only 
be successfully checked by the presence of 
strangers. 

Silently they sat face to face as the train dashed 
past the darkness of the firs and the silvery 
whiteness cf every moonlit clearing. Every now 
and then his eyes sought hers, but they never 
met, for she kept her face turned steadily towards 
the flying landscape seen through the square of 
the open window. In silence they drove through 
the streets of Munich, but when they reached 
the “Vier Jahreszeiten,” and stood for the last 
time together on those now-familiar steps, he 
tok her hand and held it as if he never meant 
to let it zo. 

**Good bye, my poor little one,” he said, with 
& break in his voice. “I was a brute to you just 
now.” 

“No, no, no! I shall miss you so!” 

His heart swelled. She would miss him ! 
Was there anything in earth or heaven to bind 
him to go? 

“Tf you ask me, I'll stay,” he said, fixing his 
eyes on her downcast face. 

She shook her head, and summoning all her 
courage for one last effort, said bravely, with a 
small attempt at a smile, “The Professor and I 
can get on tetter when we are alone.” 

It was a heroic effort, and her heart cried out 
against it as the appalling loneliness of the future, 
robbed of his sympathy and comradeship, rose 
up before her mental vision. She saw the light 
go out of his face, saw his lip quiver as if with 
intense pain, and then, feeling as if she must 
break down if she waited another minute, she tore 
away her hand and ran upstairs, 

Congreve stood where she had left him for 
one whole minute, and then, with a shrug of his 
shoulders, walked away. As he went down the 
Maximilien Strasse, worried by the elaborate and 
ce on-tantly-recurring bows of the merest acquaint: 
ances, he saw somebody advancing towards him 
witha peculiarly unsteady gait. He set him down 
at once axa victim te the Lager beer, and stepped 
aside contemptuously to allow him plenty of 
space. But as he did so, the man stopped and 
fixed a pair of dreamy eyes upon him. 

With a thrill of disgust and horror he recog- 
nized the Professor, who held out a hand in 
war ping. 

“Ge back, my good fellow!" Peter Derrick said 
in a low voice. “The air is full of small-pox 
microbes. Can’t you see them! There is death 
in every one of them |” 

“ Good Heavens! Mad as a hatter,” Congreve 
thought to himself, and then, with ready pres- 
ence of mind, he said in a soothing tone, “I think 
you've made a mistake. It is only the usual 
Munich dust,” 





“Yes, the dust of death. I must go to my 
wife—my poor little wife "—hurrying on. 

“What are you going to do with her?’—in 
alarm. ; 

“Take her away, as fast as the train can carry 
us. Every moment’s precious.” 

“But there is no train now. 
till to-morrow.” 

“To-morrow? The city’s doomed. There will 
be no to-morrow, except in the graveyards. Look, 
can’t you see for yourself the bacilli and the 
micrococci ¢”” 

As he spoke, he caught hold of the Hussar’s 
sleeve and pointed to the apparently empty air, 
with an expression of concentrated horror and 
disgust. 

Congreve was at his wit's end—according to 
the hackneyed phrase. If the man were mad, he 
could not be left alone with his wife, and yet 
how could he (Cecil Congreve) go back and con- 
stitute himself Ida’s guardian after the manner 
in which they had just parted? They were now 
close to the hotel, there was therefore no time 
for hesitation. To talk him out of his delusion 
seemed impossible, and yet he must try, 

Congreve glanced at the Professor in grave 
anxiety as the light fell upon his drawn and 
haggard face from the lamp over the door. It had 
changed most wonderfully during the last few 
days ; and now the moisture stood out in large 
drops on his wrinkled forehead, and his shrunken 
chest was heaving painfully from the haste he 
had made. 

“Come in, and help me to get Ida off.” And 
then he hurried up the stairs and threw open the 
door of the little salon, Congreve following in a 
state of great perplexity. As he looked over the 
Professor’s shoulder he caught sight of Ida, a 
forlorn and sad little figure, half lying, half sit- 
ting on the sofa, with her face buried on the red 
velvet cushion, her hair ruffled out of its usual 
neatness, her feathered hat thrown down on the 
small square of carpet. 

“‘Tda, where are you?” the Professor asked in 
agreat hurry. “We've got to start at once for 
—for England! ” 

She started up, and, hastily wiping her eyes, 
looked at him in bewildered surprise. 

* Shut the door, Congreve ; and, good heavens ! 
the windows are open !"” 

He ran with the nimbleness of a boy to shut 
them, whilst Ida’s eyes watched him in utter 
perplexity. Then he suak into a chair, as if 
exhausted, and signed to Congreve to explain. 
He came forward, and taking hold of the back of 
a high prie-dieu chair, leant his arms on it. He 
had to weigh the consequences of his words most 
carefully, and also to make up his mind as to 
what it was best to say. And there the difficulty 


You must wait 


lay. 

ef Tell her quick! Look sharp! For heaven’s 
sake, don’t dally!” urged the Professor huskily, 
fidgeting in his chair. 

“The Professor is under the impression that 
the air is chock full of poisonous germs,” Congreve 
began slowly. ‘So he wante to leave Munich at 
once.” 

“ But we can’t go to-night !” 

“No, Idon’t see how you can, You ought 
to have started at seven o’clock.” ; 

“But we must!” excitedly. “Don’t you 
know that when these poisons are abroad you 
draw them into you; not only through the lips, 
the nostrils, the ears, but through every pore of 
the skin? You can’t help it. You can’t get 
away from them.” 


Ida looked at Congreve in bewilderment. But 
he only shook his head. 
“Cram all your things into a box. Tell the 


girl to pack, order a carriage. Come, bestir your- 
self!” His voice ended abruptly; his wearied 
head sank on his hand. 

Ida stood up, but Congreve made a sign to 
her to keep still, and she sat down again with 
wide open eyes and parted lips. 

“As the whole town is infected with these 
microbes,” he began, as a new idea suggested 
itself to him, “don’t you think it would be a 
good plan to stay where we are? If we shut 
the doors and windows, and light the fire,” with 
a hopeless glance at the white china stove “we 
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can keep vut the fresh ones, and destroy the old 
ones by the heat.” 

“Yes, if you keep the temperature up to 130 
Fahrenheit,” dreamily. 

An involuntary smile crossed Congreve’s lips ; 
but he went to the stove, opened it, and finding a 
few shavings in it, set them alight by means of a 
wax match, 

“Now, Mrs. Derrick, may I ask you to leave 
the {room, as 130 Fahrenheit is too much fi 
ordinary mortals,” He spoke in a business-like 
tone, and she walked slowly towards the door, 
but there she stopped. 

“ What is it?” she asked in a low voice. “Is 
he mad?” 

“Too much study, or something.~ But he will 
be all right to-morrow—at least, I hope so.” 

“TI ought to stay with him,” with a slight 
shiver. 

“Have you any friends here ?” 

“None ; only acquaintances.” 

“Then you must trust me,” hurriedly. 
will probably sleep it off.” 

“It is a splendid opportunity for experiments,” 
came in a muffled tone from the depths of the 
armchair, “if I keep my eyes open. I may far 
outrival Koch. Don’t see why we should knock 
under to a German. I'll send off Ida, but I'll 
stay where I am.” 

“You hear him ¢ 
Do go and rest.” 

“‘ And leave all my duties to you?” 


“ He 


He will be quite quiet. 


“The greatest service you can do me, Good-’ 


night.” 

He did not attempt to shake hands with her, 
but held open the door, and watched till her 
white dress disa up the narrow staircase. 
At the first bend she looked back at him sorrow- 
fully. This was what had come of her marriage 
with a Professor: her duty to a madman, her 
love to another, her happiness in neither ! 


(Zo be continued. ) 








MERRY MEG RALSTON. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


Mrs. MartTLanp started back with a low cry. 

“Ts it you, Stephen?” 

“Yes; but upon my honour, mother, you 
don’t seem overglad to see me.” 

“T thought you were to have been gone a fort- 

night.” 
“T succeeded in getting the business attended 
to much more speedily than you thought it could 
be done. I did not make any visits, as I was 
anxious to get home. But, mother, how white 
and ill you look !” he added, holding her off at 
arm’s-length and looking searchingly in her face. 
“You are remarkably pale, for you usually have a 
very high colour.” 

While he was speaking, his mother, by a violent 
effort, regained something like her usual com- 
posure. 

“T am quite well, but I have been suffering 
from a very nervous headache, Steve,” she 
answered, 

He passed his hand lightly, carelessly over her 
smooth white brow. 

“You ought to take a sedative and lie down 
for a little while, mother,” he advised. “Meg 
and I will come to your boudoir and read you to 
sleep from a little book of poems I have brought 
for you. They are Jean Ingelow’s, and, by the 
way, what a gifted woman she is, mother. There 
is soul and sentiment in every line she has 
written, It does one good to breathe the 
thoughts of such a pure and noble woman. 
There is no undercurrent of a wrong, hidden 
meaning in her verses; she inspires one with 
such tender thoughts. It is these pure women 
poets who show the rougher element of the world 
bs way to happiness and a good and sunshiny 

ife.” 

“ You are very enthusiastic, my’son,” returned 
Mrs. Maitland.» agin 

“T could eulogize for hours the poems of such 





a pure woman as Jean Ingelow, mother,” he said 
laughingly. “By the way,” he said suddenly, 
“T did not forget to bring a few little souvenirs 
home with me ;” and as he spoke he drew two 
small velvet cases from his pocket, one of which 
he handed his mother, retaiuing the other in his 
hand. 

Opening it, Mrs. Maitland found that it con- 
tained a magnificent diamond bracelet. 

“That is to match, as near as possible, the 
beautiful bracelet you already have, mother,” he 
said, carelessly. 

She reeled back as though he had struck her a 
sudden blow, and looked at him with terror in 
her eyes. 

“ How strange it is that his mind has been 
running on the diamond bracelet that I have!” 
is the thought that passes through her reeling 
brain. She never remembered in what words she 
thanked her son for his costly gift. ‘“ What is 
there in that other little velvet case ?’’ she asked, 
as he made no move to hand it to her. 

* Ah, a woman’s curivsity!” he remarked 
smilingly, still holding it back out of reach of 
her outstretched hand. 

“You love to tease me, my boy,” she mur- 
mured ; “ give it to me, Stephen.” 

“ Tt is not for you, mother,” he responded. 

Again that strange pallor crossed her face. If 
it was not for her, for whom could it be save 
that girl— Meg ? rf 

“Tt is for Meg,” he added, with a sweet smile 
that made his face positively handsome. “ Will 
you be good enough to call her, mother? But 
stay—wait one moment before you touch the 
bell, and I will show it to you.” 

‘Without waiting for a reply, he pressed the 
little spring and the lid of the purple velvet box 
flew back, and there, lying on its shimmering 
satin bed, she beheld a beautiful little turquoise 
ring set with tiny diamonds, 

“ Meg has never had a ring in all her life,” he 
declared, “and it will please me to be the one to 
present her with the first one that will ever 
her little hand. Girl-like, she is fond of such 
trinkets. The sparkle of the tiny diamonds will 
delight her as nothing else has done in her whole 
life.” 

A discordant laugh broke from Mrs. Maitland’s 


lips. 

“ Ay, the glitter of diamonds pleases her. How 
well you know the girl!” she cried, shrilly. 
“But for glittering diamonds she might have 
lived a happy enough life of it. Will people ever 
learn the lesson that they cannot pick up girls 
from the depths of poverty and obscurity and 
transplant them into elegant surroundings and 
expect good to come of it?” 

“This present is very inexpensive,” declared 
Stephen, “and it seemed so pretty a trifle I 
could not withstand the inclination to purchase 
it for her. Won't you please ring for Meg to 
come to us? Iam anxious to see if it is the 
right size ; it seems a trifle large. It will be 
real fun to see her great, big blue eyes open wide 
and hear her exclaim in dismay : ‘Oh, Mr. Mait- 
land, is it really for me?’ Girls at her age are 
very enthusiastic, and their joy is very genuine 
upon receiving any little token of esteem.” 

Again Mrs. Maitland laughed that harsh, dis- 
cordant laugh which grated so terribly on her 
son’s ears. 

“The ring is very pretty, Stephen,” she said, 
ironically, “but Meg Ralston would never thank 
you for so inexpensive a gift. That diamond 
bracelet is much more to he: fancy.” 

He interrupted her with a little laugh. 

“Girls of her age might fancy diamond brace- 
lets, but they would never care to possess them 
because they could not wear them, as they would 
be entirely out of place.” 

For the third time that harsh, shrill laugh 
from Mrs. Maitland's lips filled the room. 

“T repeat, this bracelet would be more to her 
fancy,” she added, grimly. 

“If you will not ring for Meg, I will do it 
myself,” said Stephen good-humouredly, adding : 
“You are just a little bit jealous, mother mine, 


‘and wish to keep me all to yourself, I imagine.” 


But ere he could reach the bell-rope she had 
swiftly followed him and laid a detaining hand 
on his arm, 





She had put off the telling of her story from 
moment to moment, but it had to be told now. 

“You need not take the trouble to ring that 
bell,” she said, “for it would be useless—quite 
useless,” 

“Why, what do you mean?” he asked, in un- 
feigned astonishment, thinking that perhaps she 
meant to forbid him giving the girl the little 
ring ; and he grew nettled at that thought. 

He said to himself that he was over one-and- 
twenty, and was entitled to do as he pleased in 
such matters. He had always been a most duti- 
ful son, but when it came to this point—well, 
Meg should have the little ring whether his 
mother approved of it or not. So he did not 
heed her warning, and reached out for the bell- 
rope ; but she caught his hand and clung to it, 
crying out,— 

“Listen, Stephen ; I have something to tell 
you, and you must hear me out. Come and sit 
on this sofa beside me; I can tell you better 
then.” 

“What is the meaning of all this secrecy 
mother?” he cried, feeling a little ruffled and 
angry, and refusing to go to the sofa at the other 
end of the room, but stood tall, straight, and 
handsome by the writing-table. ‘“ You can tell 
me where I now stand—I can hear you distinctly 
from here—and I do hope you will be as explicit 
as possible,” 

“To begin with,” slowly began Mrs. Maitland, 
knowing that he would not be put off any longer, 
and that the story she had to tell might as well 
be got over soon as late, “Meg Ralston is no 
longer under this roof.” 

He looked at her as though he did not fully 
take in the meaning of her words. 

“T will tell you the whole story, my son,” she 
said ; “ hut promise me first that you will not 
interrupt me, no matter how much you may be in- 
clined to do so, and that you will hear without 
comment all that I have to say.” 

“Do I understand you to say that Meg Ralston 
ig not here?” he cried. ? 

* Promise not to interrupt me and I will te 
you all.” 

He bowed his head in acknowledgment, though 
he did not gratify her by saying as much in s0 
many words. He was not given to making such 
rash promises, 

Slowly, in a clear, shrill voice, Mrs. Maitland 
began the story she had so carefully rehearsed 
over and over again ; but as the words fell from 
her lips she could not trust herself to meet the 
clear, eagle glance her son bent upon her. 

In horor which no pen could fully describe, 
Stephen Maitland listened to the story from his 
mother’s lips ; how she had missed her diamond 
bracelet early that morning ; of the search which 
she had instituted as soon as her loes became 
known to her ; how she had summoned every ove 
who lived beneath that roof to the morning-room, 
having first taken the precaution to dispatch a 
messenger for a detective ; how the man came ; 
how the servants were quite willing that their 
apartments should be searched ; that the only 
person among the entire household whe seemed 
to have any fear of this course was Meg Ralston, 
and how, when she was informed that it was only 
for form’s sake, she at length reluctantly con- 
sented, ‘ 

Rapidly she went on to tell how the detective 
had searched half a dozen or more apartments ; 
how, having reached the end of the corridor, and 
the room occupied by Meg Ralston, while she fol- 
lowed him, watching his every movement, he 
entered, and, to her horror, when he came to the 
girl's little trunk, he found the stolen bracelet 
carefully hidden away in the very bottom of it. 

In all the years of her life Mrs, Maitland never 
saw such a face as her son turned upon her. It 
was fairly distorted, with great patches of red 
here and there upon it. 

He set his teeth so hard together that they cut 
through his lip ; then he raised his clinched hand 
and shook it in the air, crying in a voice of bitter 
rage,— 

Te an angel from heaven cried out trumpet- 
tongued that little Meg Ralston was guilty, I 
should not believe her—I would say that it was 
false. It is some plan, some deep-laid scheme to 
blight the life of Meg and ruin my happiness— 
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ay, ruin my happiness, I say—for I love that girl 
with all my heart and soul! How dare they, 
fiends incarnate, attack her in my absence? And 
so you, my fine lady-mother, have turned her 
out into the street,’ he went on, in a rage that 
nothing human could subdue, ‘“ Now lisien to 
what I have to say, and heed it well: The day 
that has seen her turned from this roofshall wit- 
ness my leavingit. You should have trusted and 
shielded her, no matter how dark appearances 
were against her. I am going to find Meg Ralston, 
and when I do I shall ask her to marry me !,”2 

There was a wild shriek from Mrs. Maitland’s 
lips at this, but Stephen did not. heed it. 

“T cannot live without her! Ifill has befallen 
my darling I will shoot myself through the heart, 
and beg with my dying breath that they bury us 
both in one grave !” 


CHAPTER XVI. 


THE scene was one of such terror for Mrs, 
Maitland that she never forget it. Her hand- 
some son, usually so good-natured and smiling, 
with his face now fairly transformed with rage, 
glaring down upon her, while he shouted so fran- 
tically she was sure he would attract the atten- 
tion of every servant in the house. 

“T shall leave this house!” he cried again, 
his voice vibrating with terrible distinctness 
through the room. “I will not remain another 
hour beneath this roof. I will find Meg Ralston, 
though I have to travel this wide world over to 
do it!” 

Suddenly he stopped short and looked at his 
mother ; then he cried out excitedly,— 

“ Where is the woman who came here with 
that embroidery work? More likely it’was she 
who took the bracelet.” 

But Mrs. Maitland shook her head. 

“You forget that the bracelet was found in 
Meg’s trunk,” she said, huskily, “and that she 
owned up to taking it in a written confession. 
As for the strange embroidery-woman, Miss 
Gregory, I paid her off and let her go. She 
knows next to nothing of what tcok place in 
regard to the bracelet. You must remember, 
too, that the girl was glad to get off so easily.” 

Her words fell upon deaf ears. He curled his 
lip contemptuously. 

“ Even though I {ncw she was guilty, I could 
find forgiveness in my heart for her, mother,” he 
cried huskily, “for I love her—I Jove her as man 
can love but.once in his life-time.” 

“That’s what you told me in reference to the 
heiress, Lina Marston.” 

“There was a world of difference between that 
love and this, mother,’ he interrupted sternly. 
“My love for Lina was but the outgrowth of a 
summer’s cempanionship with a bewitching girl. 
Heaven knows I believed I loved her with all 
my heart when I laid it at her feet, and I 
believed it when I placed the engagement-ring 
which plighted our troth upon her dainty little 
white finger. But her base desertion of me 
opened my eyes to the terrible truth—that it 
was only a mad infatuation which had carried 
my senses away. T's forget her I fought the 
great battle of my life, and came out victorious. 
It was not until I met little Meg Ralston, and 
was thrown in contact with her day after day 
under this roof, that I realized the true awaken- 
ing of love’s dream. Little Meg Ralston stirred 
my heart as it had never been stirred before, 
with a newer, deeper, sweeter love than I had 
ever known. My soul became possessed of one 
longing—to be near my idol always, and to call 
her mine. I left this house but a few days since, 
and left little Meg with you, smiling, happy, and 
as gay as the butterfly that flits joyously from 
flower to flower, and now, on my return, you 
meet me with this terrible story, and insist upon 
the trith of it against my better judgment. 
You arrayed yourself as her enemy, mother, and, 
as such you must be mine, until I can find Meg 
and bring her back to you.” 

“Oh, no, no, Stephen, darling!” cried Mrs. 
Maitland, striving to throw her arms about him. 
“Do not leave-me, for you are the light and sun- 
shine of my life! This girl must not come 
between you and me, The love of a mother is 





wrapped up in her children. You are the only 
child I have. Steve, do not let Meg Ralston 
come between us,” 

“The love of a son’s life comes even between 
mother-love and him,” he answered, turning, on 
his heel, 

And almost before she was aware of his in- 
tention, he had quitted the room, strode down 
the corridor, and was half-way down the walk 
that led to the great entrance-gate. 

She flew to the window, threw it open wide, 
and called to him in frenzied accents; but he 
could not have heard, for he never turned his 
head, and a moment later he had disappeared 
through the arched, gateway. 

It was, the first time in Stephen Maitland’s 
life that the slightest dissension arose between 
him and the mother who adored him. As. he 
set his-back upon his home, he told himself that 
it might be long years ere he crossed its threshold 
again. 

Maitland had walked a considerable distance 
from the house before his mind settled dowa.to 
anything like rational thoughts. 

“ Where has Meg gone?” he asked himself, in 
the keenest of agony, over and over again, and 
murmuring below his breath that he would give 
anything in this world to find her. ‘ 

Suddenly it occurred to him that the quickest. 
way to trace her present whereabouts would be 
to secure the aid. of an experienced detective to 
help him in the search. 

It wes by the merest chance that a strange 
fate led him to the office of James Seaton, the 
great detective—the very one. whose services his. 
mother had enlisted to recover: ker, valuable 
bracelet. Much to his. discomfiture, the senior. 
member of the firm was out, and the,clerk in 
charge asked if he would leave his.card and call 
later in the evening. 

This. Stephen promised to do; but. he had 
scarcely proceeded a dozen squares after he had 
left the office, ere he met the detective he was in 
search of, 

Stephen knew him by sight, and stepped up to 
him, begging him to listen to what he had to say 
as they walked along. . 

Mr. Seaton courteously acquiesced, and they 
turned into the nearest side-street together. The 
detective was much surprised to hear from. the 
young man’s lips that he was the son of Mrs, 
Maitland, and that his object in seeking him was 
to discover the whereabouts of Meg Ralston, 

It took but little conversation to discover the 
true state of affairs, and to learn that the young 
man was desperately in love with the pretty little 
girl whom Mrs, Maitland had accused of stealing 
her bracelet, and whom she had sent away in dire 
distress, This gave the experienced man of the 
world much food for thought. 

He did not tell young Maitland how interested 
he himself was in learning the whereabouts of 
that pretty young girl. 

After an hour or more of earnest conversation, 
they parted, Seaton agreeing to report. what 
success he met with, no matter how late it was, 
to the hotel at which Stephen Maitland said he 
intended stopping. 

Up to midnight, when they again met, Seaton 
could give no definite information ; he did not 
even tell him that he thought he had a slight 
clue which he intended to follow. 

Thus three days passed and not even the 
slightest trace of Meg could be discovered, and 
Stephen was beside himself with grief. 


“Where has the girl wandered?” he asked | 


himself, 

He almost feared she had made away with her- 
self, The strain on her mind of being accused of 
so horrible a crime must have been terrible for 
her to bear. 

He regretted it as he had never regretted any- 
thing in his life before, that he had brought the 
girl to his mother’s home. 

He wished that he had married her—yeg, mar- 
ried Meg—on that day, when she. had come to 
him in ail her sorrow, begging him to protect her. 

That is what he now meant to do when he 
found her, despite all his mother: had said. 

In the midst of his. trouble a strange event 
happened, 

As he was passing through the lobby of the 





hotel one evening, he met a young man whom he 
would have avoided if he could have done so, The 
man was Richard Long—Lina Marston’s cousin, 

Richard. had. been his college-chum in days 
gone by; and was-the one who introduced him to 
his, pretty cousin, and had had a: considerable 
share in bringing about a match between.them, 

They had naturally drifted apart since, the 
eventful. evening on whieh the marriage 
was to have been solemnized, and a constraint 
which was natural had come between them, for 
Richard would not take part against his beautiful 
cousin Lina. 

Stephen turned quickly in an oppositedirection, 
to avoid speaking to him, when suddenly, much to 
his surprise, Long came forward and held out his 
hand to him. 

“T am glad to see you, old boy,” he said, “ and 
have been wondering where you kept yourself. of 
late.” 

“T have been attending to business. pretty 
closely,” returned Maitland, flushing. hotly. 

“ Take a cigar,” said Kichard, extending a: weed. 
“Let's sit downin the smoking;room and have 
a-quiet chat. I have something to-tell.you,” 

Stephen followed his friend, and very soon they 
were seated together before one of the open win- 
dows, chatting with all their old+timefamiliarity, 

“JT have such wonderful news for you,” said 
Richard as he settled down comfortably in one 
of the chairs, “ Perhaps you.can,guess whatit.is 
about?” . 

Instinct told Stephen that it was something 
concerning Lina, but he answered y— 

“T can not imagine, I’m sure,” 

Richard laughed alittle happy laugh. 

“The news I have will fairly electrify, you !’ 
he declared. 2 

He wondered that Stephen did not grow-excited,. 
as he thought he would do. 

“T will commence by telling you the news of 
Captain Chevalier,” hesaids “You know it was 
always your opinion, since the night of that un- 
fortunate occurrence, that. he and. my cousin 
eloped together, while T'was always of the firm 
belief that, although appearances might point that 
way, Lina; was ignocent.of anything of that kind. 

“To-day two startling events have happened. 
I learned from Captain: Chevalier’s valet, whom 
I met accidentally in the street, that his master 
had been dead some time, having been killed in a 
railway accident. 

“Shortly after your unfortunate experience a 
great fire occurred on one of the islands, and Cap- 
tain Chevalier was there alone, and had been 
alune, the man informed me, There was.no lady 
about—of ‘this the {valet [was positive ; and his 
last message to this man, who was with him to. 
the end, was to search for. Lina Marston, and tell 
her that. with his last breath he was murmuring 
her name, that he wanted to be buried ‘on the 
spot-where they, had first. met. ; 

“ That is -proof positive that Lina was not with 
Captain Chevalier, and that he, poor fellow, was. 
entirely innocent of her whereabouts.” : 


CHAPTER XVII. 


SrerHen MAarTLanp was greatly amazed at this 
intelligence ; but before he could make any: 
remark, Richard Long went on quickly,— 

“Well, the old adage that ‘surprises always- 


| travel together,’ is exemplified in this case, for 


only.to-day we have discovered the whereabuuts. 
of our long-lost Lina.” 

This did surprise Stephen, though Dick was 
too excited to notice that, almost immediately,. 
Stephen’s face settled into the calmest 
indifference. * 

“ Yes, we have'found Lina,” cried Long. “ We 
received a long letter from an old nurse whoused 
to be in her family years ago. It was written at 
my. cousin’s dictation. She has, been very 
ill, the letter says; and in it she goes on to tel! 
the wonderful. story of; what caused her dis- 
appearance, 

“She says that during your momentary 
absence for a glass of. wine, she was abducted— 
yes, boldly abducted—by a daring robber,, who 
wished to secure the diamonds she wore, and holc: 
her as well for a heavy ransom ; that, all in an 
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instant, while she awaited your return, she was 
chloroformed, a black cloak thrown over her, and 
the last thing she was conscious of was being 
borne with lightning rapidity down a ladder, a 
we oo of burly arms encircling her. 

“ 

revived her; then she became conscious that she 
was in'a*haek, and being rapidly driven along a 
country road. 
“We are tir enough away now,’ she heard.a 
voice say ; and at that moment the vehicle came 
to a sudden'stop. She'was lifted out, the stifling 
folds of the-cloak were withdrawn from’ about 
her, the jewels’she wore were” torn from her ears. 
and breast; and fronr the coils: of her hair the 
diamond arrows which fastened her bridal-veil, 
and the mext® instant’ her inhuman abductor, 
having. secured: the jewels, flung her-into the 
deep, dar river, then drove’ rapidly 
away, all heedléss-of her wild ‘cries for-help. ~ 

“A fisherman, happening: ‘in his boat just’ 
wher she wasegiving’ up’ her-val for 
life, saw the white’ object” show itself for an 
instant: in’ the-dark water ‘and then: disappear. 
He sprung:quickly to her rescue; and- succeeded © 
in getting herinto’ his’ boat, half drowned as‘she' 
was. - He took her to:his *humble*cot and to his 
aged mother; and under that roof’she lay, racked 
with brain-fever; for’ mamy weeks, insenzible’ to” 
all that was: trauspi about her, 

“With the-return of consciousness, she realized” 
all that had ‘transpired: 

“ She did- not’ do as: many another girl would 
have done—telegraph home to’ her mother, or to 
you, apprising you of where she’ was, and of all 
that‘had ° ls 

“ Fearing the shock to you both, she had these: 
people take: her'to an’ old nurse’ who happened to 
live in’ that vicinity, and this woman; who had 
been’ Lina’s nurse in’ her babyhocd, soon brought’ 
her baek to somret ‘like health and strength 
in the fortnight’ that followed: Then Lina had 
the-woman write a long letter to me, telling me 
all, and bidding’me break the news‘gently to her 
mother and you. She has wondered over and 
over again’ how you accounted’ for her sudden 
dies ance; and has worried’ herself sick 
thin of you, Stephen: THe etter ends by- 
saying,— 

“* By the time it was received the would ‘be at 
home, and bid me hasten to you with the- 
wonderful intelligence, and bid you: come to her 
quickly, for her heart was breaking for’a sight ‘of 
you—her betrothed ; that she’ was counting the 
moments until she was restored to you, and'once 
more-resting safely in-your dear arms.’ — 

“T have-beer searching “for you for some tine, 
Stephen, to tell you our darting ‘Lina is home 
once-more. They are*all wild with‘excitement 
up at the house, , 

“T know how it is, old boy;” Dick went’on, as 
he laid his-hand lightly’ on the other’s shoulder. 
“You are too stunned to speak, tpo thoroughly 
dumbfounded for action. Let* me do everything 
for you im'this affair: I’ will call a carriage at 
once, and we will be driven to the Marstons’ 
residence, where your jiancée, who has been so 
miraculousty restored to you, is awaiting you 
with tears’ in her eyes and loving kisses on her 


lips. 

“Why, I have hat to telegraph from every 
point, during all the time I have been out search- 
ing for you, to appease~her restlessuess. 

“Tt was only by the merest chance that sonie 
one saw you enter-this hotel and told me. I will 


be back in one minute; depend it,” said 
Dick; scizing his hat and fiying out of’ the door 
without waiting. for a reply. In fact, Stephen: 
could not’-havemade’ hior any’ had his life de- 
pended on it, 

He had risen to his feet and stood: where his 
friend had-jast’ left’ him, like'a\man suddenly 
turned to marble, The shock had indeed dumb- 
founded him? 

He leaned’ heavily against: one of the marble 
pillars, and tried to look'the fuaturein the face. 

“ Lina was waiting for-him with outstrecthed 
arms!” Those words seemed to burtt his* brain 
, Scorch themeelvesinto his-soul. 

had been atime when those words would 
have: filléd’ him’ with’ the wildest’ rapture; but’ 


night’ wind blowing on her face soon | 





now disntay' swayed his heart.- 


What should he do? Was ever a man in this 
world placed in so terrible a position? He had 
thought ‘Lina false to him, and his heart had 
turned from her: to another; and: that other he 
loved now with all his heart. How could he 
go back to Lina? What should he do? What 
should he say ? 

In the midst of his conflicting thoughts, 
Richard Long returned. 

“This way, Stephen,” he called cheerily from 
the doorway ; and @ moment later. Stephen was 
hurried into the hansom, whieh had just drawn 
up to the kerbstone, and, with Long seated beside 
him, was soon whirling in: the direction ‘of: the 
Marstons’ house, He. 

It. was a few streets distant, and Stephen had 
searcely time to realise it'ere he found himself at 
his. destination. 

He walked like one’in a dream up the well: 
remembered gravelled road; and did not hear. one 
word of Dick’s merry, chatter. 

They croszed ‘the porch; and ‘a liveried servant, 
whose face. was" ing with smiles, threw open 
the-door, as though he had’been expecting him. 

“T sent a despatch,’ explained Long, as they 
entered the broad corridor, “that. we were on our 
way here.” 

As he spoke, Dick quickly: thrust. aside the 
heavy satin portiéves of the drawing-room, gently 
pushed his friend forward, and Stephen felt. the 
heavy silken draperies closein after him, . 

For am instant:the room; with its dark panel- 
ling, its still darker hangings and. draperies, 
seemed to blind him; but. through the half- 
gloom hesaw a slender figure flying towards him, 
and he heard a voice, the sound of which had been 
dear to him in the old days that were past and 
gone, crying out : 7 

“Oh, Steve ! Steve !” and in that instant_Lina 
was in hisarms, clinging, to him, laughing and 
crying-all in a-breath, 

Insensibly his arms closed around her; but 


-there was no warmth in the embrace. She held: 


up her lovely face to be kissed,.and he. bent his 
handsome head and* gave her the caress she 
coveted ; but for hint was gone all: the old rap- 
ture that.a kiss fron: those flower-like lips would 
have brought. By .Stephen Maitland, at this 
moment, it was given only from a sense of duty, 
as love for Liaa had died out of-his heart. 

“Oh, Steve, Steve! my darling!” she cried, 
“is it not like heaven to be united again? Oh, 
my love, I know how you’ have suffered, and I 
shall be more ve et ever to you to repay 
you for your terrible pain.” 

She’would not: notice his coldness ; for Lina 
Marston had laid the most amazing plan that had 
ever entered a woman’s head, 

Immediately- upon her dismissal from’ the 
Maitlands’ home, to which: she had gone .in dis- 
guise, she had stolen back to the little hamlet 
where her old nurse lived, and had got the woman 
to writé a letter for hér.as-she dictated it. 

She had said toherself that Stephen Maitland 
should be hers again, at. whatever cost, and: that 
she might as well force him by. any means that 
lie in her power into a. betrothal with herself 
again, as long.as he was not married to another. 

He should never know that she knew of his 
change of heart. She would meet him and greet 
him as her betrothed lover, whom she was soon 
to marry, and he would have to be a much 
smarter man than she took him to be if he could 
find any way out of it, 

She had caused:the nurse to write a similar 
letter to her mother; and when her mother read 
it, and realised that her daughter had not. eloped, 
she received her back joyfully and with open arms, 

If an angel from heaven told her that her 
daughter had stolen baek to the city in disguise, 
and had been residing under Maitland’s roof, she 
would have declared: that it was false—a mad 
prevarication. 

Mrs. Marston was. overjoyed to have the sun- 
shine of her home, her dasling, daughter, back 
again. 
eWith almost her first breath, after she had 
kissed her rapturously, she told her that she had 
seen very little of Stephen Maitland, and that he 
had never'crossed the threshold: since that fatal 
night on which he believed that his bride to be 
had eloped from him. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 


Ir seemed to Stephen Maitland, as he clasped 
his arms around Lina, that he must be some other 
person than the man who had once, and not se 
long ago, loved this.girl to idolatory. 

Now the clasp of her hand or the touch of her 
lipe did not afford him an extra pulseglow. 

“Tell me, Steve,” she cried, “that you are ag 
glad to see me as Iam to see you. Oh, How I 
have longed and hungered for this moment ! Oh, 
Steve ! how cruelly, we were parted! Surely, we 
have both suffered more than it-is the’lot of mor- 
tals to-endare ; but, oh’! how dear isthe thought 
that nothing in this world shalt ever part’ us 
again! I can well understand your agitation av 
seeing me, Steve, dear.” 

“It isa great surprise to me, Lina,’ he an- 
swered huskily, “so great that I am not quite 
myself just now, It will take me some little 
time to collect my scattered senses,” 

He led her to the nearest seat and took a chair 
opposite her. 

“ My-cousin has told you all that has happened 
to me from:the hour that. we parted until now; 
darling,’ she whispered, her hand creepimg over 
to his and nestling confidingly therein. “ Now 
tell.me, Steve, abowt yourself, Your heart must 
have almost broken, dear. I was fearful lest you 
might have pined away and died because of my 
untimely: loss,” 

Every word 'she uttered cut him like the sharp 
thrast of asword. 

“Tf I had come back and had found you dead, 
Steve,” she went on patlietically, “I should have 
crept to the spot where they had buried: you, 
parted the long grasa, and whispered to you that 
the world should no longer held my spirit after 
yours had: left it, Oh, Steve! you: can never 
realise the depth of such alove as mine. Thie 
terrible separation which we have undergone has 
but knit my heart-closer to yours, and: shown me 
how dear you. are to’ me—as dear as life and* 
heaven itself !” 

“Oh, Lina!” he cried, starting up distressedly, 
tears choking his voice, “do not: say any more; 
you are unmanning me with every word you 
utter. I—I cannot bear it!” 

“Forgive me, my. darling!” she muttered. 
“You are right. It is best not to probe fresh 
wounds. But, oh ! Steve, I am so thankful that’ 
the workings of fate have joined our hearts to- 
gether at last! ‘Those whonr Heaven intended 
for each other,’ Don’t you remember, Steve; the 
lines you once loved so well and was always quot- 
ing to me ?” 

** Two shall be born the whole wide world apart, 

And live in different climes, and have no thought, each 
of the other's being, 

And no heed; and these to unknown lands o’er um 
known seas shall cross, 

Escaping wreck, defying death, and all uneconseiously 
shape every act, 

That one Ga of darkness they may meet, 

And read 's meaning in each other's eyes.’ ” 

He was about to answer, “Those were in 
other days; but he arrested the words on his lips, ’. 
aud made some incoherent reply which she could: 
not catch. 

He could not find it in hig heart to tell-her the 
truth when she loved him so; and yet he felt 
that he owed it to Lina to tell her all; but it is 
hard, terribly hard to own up to being faithless ; 
and he said to himself that he could not tell her 
now, in the flusb of her joy at meeting him, but 
would break it to her later on. 

He looked at her, noting how rarely beautifal: 
she was—more beautiful than ever—and he felt 
very sorry that she loved him so well. 

Lina had arranged her toilet with the greatest 
of care. She well knew his taste in such matters, 
and when the haughty beauty surveyed herself 
in the long pier-glass, after her maid had put the 
finishing touches to her toilet, she owned to her- 
self that nothing could be more perfect than the» 
niagnificent. pieture upon which she gazed re- 
flected there. . 

To-night she exerted herself, with all her old- 
time fascination, to win back his love. 

He did not love’ Lina, but. his admiration was 
beginning to weave a subtle chain about him 
again, to which he would have sruccumbed at 
once, had not his heart been with Meg Ralston. 
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“This almost seems like getting acquainted 
with aud falling in love with you over again,” 
laughed Lina, as she talked to him in the same 
gay, witty manner that had once soe: thralled him 
in the old days. “I wonder, Steve,” she said at 
length, “that you have not asked me to sing or 
play for you. You used to be s» delighted to 
hear me sing. While lying on my sick-bed I heard 
soy old nurse ring a song that you desired me to 
learn. I have learned it now for you, Steve. 
Listen-to it, dear.” 

As Lina spoke she picked up a mandolin, and 
after striki: g a few sottly vibrating notes, oom- 
menced to sing in a low +train the tender words 
of his favourite song, which she knew would be 
sure to find an echo in his heart, if anythiog in 
this world would. 

Ah ! what a wordrous voice she had, so full of 
pathetic music and the tenderness of wonderful! 
love ! 

He listened, and something very like the old 
love -tirred his heart. 

The song moved him, as she knew it would—ay, 
4s nothing elxe in thia world could ever have doue. 

He bowed his head, and Lina, looking at him 
keenly from under her long lashes, saw that his 
strong hand was shaking like an oak leaf in the 
wind, 

He leaned over and brushed back the curls ca- 
ressingly from her forehead, as a brother wight 
have done, 

“ You are very good to have learned that: for my 
sake, Lina,” he murmured. “I thank you fon it.” 

“We must learn to sing it together,” she 
declared. 

“* My voice is not what it used to be,” he said 
apologetically. 

He lingered until the clock on the mantel struck 
ten ; then he arose and took his departure. 

T» Lina’s great chargin, he made no offer to kiss 
her good-night at parting. 

It was plainly evident that he wished her to 
understand that they were on a different footing 
from what they were on that memorable night 
— they were parted so strangely from each 
other. 

When his footsteps had died away, Lina flung 
her-elf face dcwnward on the divan, sobbing as it 
her heart would break ; and in this po-ition, a 
few minutes later, her mother surprised her. 

“Why, Lina!” she cried. ‘1 am shocked ! 
What cau this mean? Itcannot be that you and 
your lover have had a quarrel the very hour in 
which you have been restored to each other! 
Surely, there is no lingering doubt in his heart 
now that you eloped!” 

Lina eagerly seized upon this idea, 

“ There seems to be, mother,” she sobbed, 

Mrs. Marston drew a cushioned ch ir close be- 
side her dauzhter, and drew the dark, curly head 
into her arms, 

“You must make a confidante of me, my darl- 
ing, and tell me all he sail,” she declared. “I 
was quite amazed to hear the servants say that he 
bad gone so early. I expected to be suosmoned 
every moment, to learn that your impati nt lover 
bad sent out for a minister to perform the de- 
layed ceremony.” 


Liva raised her tear-stained face and looked at 
her mother, 


“Nu; he did not even mention marriage, 
mother,” she sobbed. 

“Wha !” shriecked Mrs. Marston in dismay. 
“ Do I understand aright—he made no mention 
of marriage?” 

The girl nodded. Mrs. Marston sprung to her 
feet and paced up and down the floor. 

“T—I do not understand it,” she cried. “Tell 
me what he had to say ; repeat the conversation 
that pa-sed between you.” 

“It did not amount to anything,” returned her 
daughter bitterly, ‘To be quite plain with you, 
mamma, he was very distant and cold toward me. 
In fact, it was almost like getting acquainted 
with him over again ; and to add insult to injury, 
as he took my hand for an instant at parting, he 
said, ‘Good-night, Miss Marston.’ Oh! what 
shall I do, mamma—advise me! Ought I to give 
him up?” 

“No,” said Mrs, Marston sternly ; “ that would 
never do, That marriage must take place |” 

(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 
NICKY BURDEN’S CONFESSION. 


On the evening of the day of Sir Philip 
Wroughton’s funeral—in order to see which many 
of the inhabitants of Marley-on-the-Wane had 
trudged beneath a baking midsummer sky all the 
way to Highcross village—a girl sat alone in a 
room of a house in Eden Alley. 

Her once-bright face was bloated ; her once- 
clear and innocent eyes were bloodshot and bold. 
Her lips which in childhood had been taught to 
pray at the knee of a simple, God-fearing mother, 
could now give glib utterance to oaths and 
language as shocking as any to be heard in the 
Alley. 

She had not always dwelt in that evil place. 

To her associates this girl was known as Rackety 
Bet ; sometimes Bet Racket, by way of a change ; 
and her companion and “pal,” Surly Sue as she 
was called, who shared the two-roomed hovel with 
Bet, had in the afternoon gone off to Redminster 
to visit some friends there who were inevery way 
as dixreputable as herself. 

Surly Sue would not return until”the following 
day ; for one of her Marley friends was on the 
morrow—having “served his time”—to be re- 
leased from Redminster gaol ; and Sue would then 
escort him back in triumph to Eden Alley. Of 
course both Sue and her friend would arrive home 
quite drunk—that was to be the crowning part of 


‘the day’s rejoicing, the part ‘indeed to be looked 


forward to. These two young women who dwelt 
together in the Alley were the self-same two to 
whow Mark Herncastle and Guy Arminger had 
spokeyon that night of the past winter, when, 
as the young men, homeward bound, 
through the Alley, they had heard the shrieks for 
help and for mercy which issued from Granny 
Burden’s abode. 

Though the night was foully close—at least, it 
was so in this Marley rookery—and, for a wonder, 
guiet, Bet, in her loneliness, felt chilly and out-of- 
sorts. So she kindled a bit of fire in the rusty 
grate, and got out a stone jar from a cupboard 
near the fireplace. 

The room was filthy beyond description ; the 
floor was of brick, yet it might have been of 
earth; a pair of huge and hobnailed boots, 
familiar with grease but unacquainted with 
blacking, sprawled in one corner ; a fur-cap with 
lappels, suggestive of rat-catching and burglari- 
ous enterprise, hung upon a nail in the door. 

Bet, having “hitched down” a mug from the 
cranky dresser, refreshed herself copiously from 
the yellow stone bottle ; and then crouched close 
to the fire. She sat there nose and knees together, 
with her arms hugging her shins and her eyes 
fixed on the grate. The fire burned but dully as 
yet, and was not a cheering spectacle. 

Bet was dressed. That is to say, ehe was 
arrayed in her battered velvet hat with its limp 
load of soiled artificial wreaths, her black and red 
plaid shawl and large white apron, with blue glass 
earrings in her ears and blue glass beads round 
her neck. For the last half-hour she had been vainly 
trying to make up her mind as to whether or not 
she should wander forth fora stroll and a “look 
in” at the “ Hopleaf” or the “ Packhorse.” 

It was half-past nine, and nearly dark. No 
good going to bed yet, she reflected—she wasn’t 
sleepy. She missed Sue somehow, missed her 
terribly to-night ; and wondered what she was 
doing at that hour in Redminster—wondered, too, 
how lo: g it would be before Sue’s unlucky friend 
was back again in Redminster gaol. As arule, for 
various reasons, he went thither about twice a 

ear, 

“ Humph! If I sets moping here,” said Bet 
aloud, “ I shall get screwed. If I goes out to the 
* Pack’oss’ I shall get screwed there—that’s cer- 
tain sure. So I'll just toss up and settle which 
way it shall be, Heads, I stays in. Tail’s, I’m off 
to the ‘ Pack’oss,’” 

She tock a coin from her pocket and adroitly 
sent it spinning into the air. She caught it as 
deftly, and looked at it. 

“ Tails!” cried she, with unprintable language, 











and rose from her rush-bottomed chair, “ Well, 
perhaps I shall see Luke there, if he’s got back 
from lLeybourne, which ain’t very likely 
though——” 

No sooner had she risen, however, than she fell 
back with a scream. A face flattened against the 
window outside was peering into the room. Imme- 
diately afterwards, by the uncertain firelight, she 
had recognized the face, and exclaimed : 

“Nicky !| Nicky Burden, is it really you?” 

He heard her, and nodded. , 

“ Let me in!” he said, in a hoarse whisper. 

Her presence of mind returned as quickly as it 
had deserted her ; and she went directly to the 
door. Nicky lurched in, and gripped Bet by the 
wrist. 

“Bar up winder and door—look sharp!” he 
said huskily, “or I be a dead man, Bet.” 

Rackety Bet was prompt to obey him, for she 
fully knew how needful was promptitude of action 
in a desperate case like Nicky’s. 

Whilst she was occupied in fixing the shutter 
over the curtainless lattice, drawing the bolts of 
the door securely, and getting and setting up a 
tallow candle, Nicky, oa espied that stone 
jar of Ret’s, was moistening his parched throat 
with a portion of its contents. 

The fiery poison seemed to do him good. His 
hand stopped quivering; his teeth ceased to 
chatter. He took off his cap and flung it on the 
floor; whilst Bet herself, in rough playful- 
ness, came behind him and turned down the 
ragged coat-collar which, for precaution’s sake, he 
had pulled high about his poll and ears. 

Never remarkable, in any direction, for personal 
beauty or cleanliness, Nicky now presented a 
grim and an unwashed figure enough. The brutal 
face, with its small and wicked eyes, its coarse 
nostrils and heavy jaw, had gone for weeks un- 
shaved ; the clothes, if clothes they could be 
called, which covered his body were in tatters ; 
his scarred feet were visible in the old boots he 
wore. Unspeakably foul and unsavoury altogether 
at intervals he scratched himself with savage 
clutch. 

“ Well,” said Bet, having refilled her mug and 
resumed her seat, Nicky Burden taking another 
near her, “ lucky for you, Nicky, as you found me 
in ; I was jest going out when you give me that 
‘turn at the winder. What have you got to say 
for yourself now you be come back ¢” 

* A gallus good deal,” replied Nicky, with a 
crafty grin, 

The tone adopted between them was inclined 
to be a bantering one; all the same, they spoke 
low and with caution, conscious that danger 
might be lurking without, and that in the cir- 
cumstances they could not be too discreet. 

“We all thought you was gone to Orstraly,” 
aaid Bet. 

“Did you? Well, I ain't, you see—though I 
won't say what I may do now. It all depends 
mainly on you, Bet.” 

“On me !” said Rackety Bet, opening her bold 
eyes to their widest. ‘“’Ow on me, Nicky ?” 

“You wait a minute.” 

Bet had not exerted herself to the extent of 
“ hitching down” for Nicky’s benefit another mug 
from the dresser shelves; and so, as manners 
were not of much consequence in Eden Alley, 
Nicky was free to put his lips to the mouth of the 
stone jar. 

“Ha! lovey dovey, that’s better,” said he, 
after a second draught considerably deeper than 
the first ; and he smacked his lips and nodded to 
Rackety Bet, and drew his sleeve across 
his hairy jaw. “ Now, Bet, jest answer me a few 
questions——” 

“S'pose you wait a bit,” she interrupted 
coolly. “You bea bold chap to get showing of 
yerself here, Nicky. Do you know as there's a 
reward o’ twenty pound offered to anybody ae’ll 
cop you and hand you over to the perlicg? And 
once you was nabbed, my eye! it would be all 
U. P. with you then, old cock, and no mistake. 
But you don’t know, p’raps?” 

“ Don’t know!” scoffed Nicky. ‘Don’t I? 
Ain’t I seen them cussed bills stuck on every 
cussed wall, barn-door, and five-barred gate a 
I've run agen ever since I—I—ever since I lef 
this cussed yard?" The word Nicky used, how 
ever, in this indignant outburst, was by n 
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means an adjective so mild as “cussed.” “I 
should be a eussed fool if I hadn’t, Why, I’ve 
read ’em by moonlight hundreds o’ times. But 
I trusts you, Bet ; you an’ me was allus friends 
—warn’t us?” he said, lowering his voice again. 
“You wouldn’t round on a cove, would you, 
Bet ?—just for the sake of a dirty twenty 
pound ?” 

“A dirty twenty pound!” echoed she. “I 
don’t know about ‘dirty.’ Twenty pound is 
twenty pound, and ain’t to be had for the askin’ 
every day of the week.” . 

“But, Bet,” he repeated, a trifle anxiously, 
“you ain’t the sort to round on a cove, are you ? 
You never was, ole gal.” 

Before answering she carried her mug slowly 
and somewhat unsteadily to her mouth ; and as 
slowly drained what it held. Then she wiped 
her lips with the fringe of her red-and-black 
plaid shawl, and said thoughtfully : 

“ Not me, Nicky.” 

But she gazed at the fire as she spoke. She 
did not look at him, A short silence followed, 
He broke it. 

“ Where’s Zack }”’ he said suddenly. 

Rackety Bet looked up with a start. 

“Zack?” she echoed, “ Oh, he’s in quod still ! 
Leastways, he is to-day ; he won’t be to-morrow, 
though. Sue will meet him ard bring him home 
to-morrow. It won’t be for long, 0’ course,” she 
added, with a harsh laugh—“ pore ole Zack | ” 

“Then Surly Sue’s at Redminster {” 

“Yes, She went this afternoon.” 

“ And Luke—where’s he?” 

“ At Leybourne with the barge,” Bet replied. 
Another pause ; then Nicky eaid,— 

“'Phen you're all alone to-night, Bet ?” 

She nodded. 

“ All alone, old cocky,” said Rackety Bet. 

Her sprightly wit quite captivated Nicky ; and 
he edged his chair nearer to hers. He bent 
towards her with a leer in his small and wicked 
ey’ 


happle o’ my eye, as the saying is. I allus cared 
for you more ’an for any other gal in the Alley 
—I did,’pon my Sam! But you took up wi’ 
Luke and chucked me overboard, and—and o’ 
course you was at perfeck liberty to please 
yerself. He was better to do’an me, Luke was, 
I know ;andI don’t blameyou. Ineverdid ;’twas 
nat’ral. But—but it’s all different now; I'ma 
better man ’an Luke ; and, Bet, look here, ole gal, 
you must chuck him over now and come along o’ 
me. My turn have come round at last, and now 
I’ve got the pall o’ Luke. I’m a rich man, Bet, 
and we'll start for Orstraly, if you like; this very 
blessed night. I’m in earnest, lovey, and you 
"ave on’y got to say the word.” 

Nicky garnished this extraordinary proposition 
with many a vigorous oath; but Bet stared at 
him up and down, not without contempt. 

“ You’re drunk, you fool |” she said briefly. 

“Tain’t. I never was soberer*in my life,” he 
rejoined eagerly. ‘ Look here !” 

He thrust his hand into some hiding-place or 
other in the breast of his tattered coat, and drew 
out therefrom a bundle of Bank of England 
notes, They were new, crisp, and only slightly 
soiled. He flourished them, crackled them before 
the eyes of Rackety Bet ; and the ejaculation of 
astonishment which broke from her, when at 
length she did speak, must be imagined, if 
possible, since it cannot be recorded. 

“Didn’t I tell you, ole gal, as I was a 
millyonaire?” cried Nicky triumphantly. 
“Where’s Luke now? Where’s Luke—eh, Bet ? 
—wi’ his eighteen bob a-week. Now you knows 
why I can talk of a dirty twenty pound, Betsy 
my duck, when I’ve got a clean two hundred on 
‘em here. Only think of it, Bet !—two hundred 
pound! Bless ye, I ain’t touched a penny of it ; 
and it’s all for you, sweetheart, if you'll have it. 
I come to you as soon as ever I could—I couldn’t 
come no sooner. Somehow them cussed bobbies 
seemed allus in the way ; but to-night I’ve done 
“em—done ’em prime ; and, better still, I’ve had 
the good luck, Betsy ducky, to find you at home 
alone |” 

Rackety Bet, by sheer force of will, struggled 
with and conquered her amazement. She no 


es, 
“Bet,” he whispered, “you was allus the 


There was an avaricious glitter in her bruzeu 
eyes now. 

“Sich a pot o’ money, Nicky,” she eail, with 
intense admiration. “’Owhever did you pick it 
up? Tell us, Nicky dear, and then——” 

“And then,” he interrupted insinuatingly, 
“ you'll hook it wi’ me, won’t you, Bet? We'll 
bolt right off to Orstraly together, you and me, 
and take a farm, and settle down, aud make 
more money, and forget—and forget, lovey, you 
know, as we ever lived at Marley in Eden 
Alley.” 

She shook her head impatiently. 

“Tl say presently,” she replied, frowning. 
“°Cause I wants to hear first how——” 

“No,” said Nicky doggedly, “you say first. 
You take yer sollum oath as you'll chuck over 
Luke and hook it along o’ me to Orstraly this 
very night, and then you shall have the go-pel 
truth—straight. That’s my bargain.” 

After a few seconds of intent reflection Bet 
swore in terrific language that she was prepared 
to do as Nicky desired. He heard her with 
pride. 

“That’s right,” he said approvingly. . “ Bet, 
I'll believe ye.” 

And he took her coarse red hand, upon the 
third finger of which there shone a broad silver 
riog—Luke’s ring—and fondled it between his 
own two filthy paws. 

“It’s a rum tale,” he went on, dropping his 
voice yet lower and glancing round apprehensively 
at the shuttered window—“arum tule, and ove 
as you don’t often——” 

“Tt’s all safe enough, bless ye,” put in Rackety 
Bet quickly. “ Nobody can see us vor hear us 


| neither. It’s all right, Nicky, if you speak low. 


Go on, man.” s 

Nicky released her hand and took another pull 
at the stone jar on the table. Being polite, and 
in love, he did not forget to replenish his 
sweetheart’s cup. 

“ Betsy ducky |” said he, 

“Can’b ye see I’m listening,” she retorted. 
“T must say you be a@ gallus long time, Nicky, 
a-getting a-head wi’ this story 0’ yourn.” 

Nicky’s answer then was somewhat irre/evant. 

“ He was a bad ’un, if you like—a regular out- 
an’-outer,” said he mysteriously—“ him, | mean, 
as they put under the ground at High. ross 
to-day.” : 

“ What !” she cried, with quickened curiosity. 
“Why, you don’t mean to say, Nicky, as you got 
the money from—from——” 

“ Hush, Bet ; not so loud! Yes; I got it from 
Sir Philip Wroughton.” 





CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
NICKY BURDEN’S CONFESSION OONTINUED. 


Wuen Nicky Burden once made a beginning, 
the story he was relating to Rackety Bet flowed 
along glibly enough ; flowed along easily, that is 
to say, in the choice phraseology employed by 
Nicky in the continuation of his astounding nar 
rative. 

Bet’s first comment, however, was by no means 
a flattering one. 

“ Well, you was a bloomin’ fool to go and give 
yourself up like that,” said she. 

“Tf I hadn’t ha’ been a bloomin’ fool,” retorted 
Nicky, with his most seductive leer, “should I”"— 
fingering lovingly the bank-notes upon hix knee ; 
and Bet’s eyes fell tenderly also upon those bank- 
notes—“ should I be a millyonairenow? Should 
we, be jest a-starting for Orstraly together ? 
Should we ha’ been able to take a farm when we 
got there ? Should I ha’ been able to have for my 
missus the nicest gal as ever was? It seems to 
me, Bet,” said Nicky, importantly, “that it was 
about the best stroke o’ business I ever did when 
I went and made myself a bloomin’ fool, as you 
call it.” 

“T dunno,” said the girl, absently. “Go on.” 
“ No—that’s jest it. You dunno, Bet, what it 
is,’ answered Nicky, feelingly, “to be allus a- 
hiding in ditches, in sawpits, in ole sheds, in damp 
woods, with nothin’ to cover you, with nothin’ to 
warm you inside or out ; without a crust for 
days together; no money, starved, misrralle, 





longer stared open-mouthed at her companion. 


wore out, a-trembling at every footstep day an’ 





night ; and then it you vo ha’ the luck to git & 
wink o’ sleep, to be for ever a-dreaming o' the 
gallows and the hangman and the black flag a- 
flying on the gaol!” Nicky thuddered. “ And 
then, too, Bet, the ole woman was allus wi’ me, 
ye know—allus 0’ nights ’specially. I could see 
her pore ole face in the dark as plainly as I ean 
see yourn now, with her white hair all loose like, 
and the blood a-streamivg down her forehead. 
And she'd clap her ole hands together and screech 
out : ‘Don’t, Nicky ! Den't kill me, lad 1’ til I 
couldn’t bide it no longer. I couldn't, Bet. 
Another week o’ that kind o’ thing and I -hould 
ha’ been a regular mad lunatic,” shivered Nicky, 
ounce wore having recourse to the stone bottle in 
order to steady his nerves. ‘No. Human natuyr’ 
can steund @ good deal, but there’s an overdose of 
everythink, And so I made up my mind as 1 ’ud 
do what many avvther chap like me ha’ done be- 
fore. I'd give myxelf up.” 

“You shoudu’t ha’ brained the poor ole 
critter,” said Bet, harshly, “It were a nasty 
cruel thing to do, Nicky.” 

“ What's done can’t be undone,” said he sul- 
lenly. “It’s n> good grunting over it now—so 
don’t jaw, Bet.” 

Rackety Bet was about to retort with her cus- 
tomary force and spirit, but her eyes falling again 
upon the bank-netes on Nicky’s knee, close guarded 
as they were by his toad-like hand, she bit her lip 
and k- p* silent, The clock in the parish-church 
chimed half-past ten. 

“There goes the half-hour,” he observed, with 
something between a hiccough anda curse. “) 
must hurry on a bit if we means to start to-night, 
lovey.” 

Bet still kept silent, only nodding. So Nicky 
continued : 

“ Well, it was one night, jest about this time, } 
s’pose, and I'd been a-liding and skulking about, 
all day, a-making up my mind, Bet, as I'd give 
myself up. I was dazed like and starved, 3 
didn’t know where I was—I didn’t care. I had 
tramped and skulked till I could tramp and 
skulk no longer. I felt as if I wanted to lay down 
and die—jest like that. And vrexently I found 
myrelf in a wildish sort o’ place, full of trees and 
brambles, and I guessed it wasa park belonging 
to sume big county cove—a swell who was a 
magistrit perhaps ; and if 81, why, so much the 
betrer. ‘ Here goes,’ says I to myself, and makes 
fur the house which I sees a-lighted up amongsii 
the trees. 

“Straight afore me there was a window which 
touched the ground, I kep’ on, the window in 
front of me. I crep’ close to it, and looked in--- 
jest as I looked in on ye to-night, Betsy lovey, in 
this ’ere roum ; and there I see a gentleman a- 
setting at a table and writin’, with noosepapers 
and hooke and things all about him, and a lamp 
hy his side.” 

“T wonder if you give him a turn, Nicky,” 
laughed Bet ; but her manner was again pre- 
occupied, as if her thoughts aud her speech were 
not running together,—‘‘ like you did me when 
you lov-ked in here?” 

“T did,” replied Nicky, confidently ; “just 
proper ! When he sees me a-standing outside, up he 
jumps sharp, his face the colour of—of—well, of 
that there taller candle, and I see then that tho 
gen'leman is Sir Philip Wroughton, and I knows 
then thot somehow or other I’ve got reund to 
Mosscourt Priory. He pulls open a drawer, takes 
summat out; I hears a kind o’ double click—for 
the window was a bit open—and d’rectly after 
that, Bet, I see the nozzle of a pistol pointing 
straight at my chump.” 

“ What then?” said Bet. 

“Who the devil are you, and what do you 
want here?’ he says. ‘ Cowea step farther and 
I'l) blow out your br—’ 

“ T drags open the window, and manages to say 
to him: 

“* Don’t, Sir Philip—‘on’t let fly! I mean no 
harm, sir. I didn’t even know I was got to the 
Priory—I thought I was somewhere wear Red- 
minster. I’m only a poor vagabond—weak as a 
rat—starving to death! I’m Nicky Burden, sir,’ 
I rays, ‘whet killed the ole woman in Eden Alley 
—you ain’t forgotten, perhaps—-and I’ve come 
here to give myself up.’ 

“He looks at me hard and haughty like. He 
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puts the pistol slowly down on the table. He 
wasn’t half so yaller as he was at first. 

“* Why do you come to me?” he says. 

“¢T didn't. know, sir,.as I had come to you,’ I 
answered, humbly. ‘I’ve been hiding all day, 
for many a day, sir, and I wandered here by 
accident like. I ain’t tasted food for nigh on 
eight-aud-forty hours, sir,.and Y’ll take my oath 
I didn’t know I was at the Priory till. you looked 
up jest now and pointed that thing at. my head, 
sir, 

“*How did you know I »was a magistrate?’ 
said he,.as sharp as you please. 

“¢T didn’t know nothink about it,’ I says. 
* But you are, sir, ain’t you ?’ 

“* Never mind now,” he says, ‘ whether I am or 
not. Perhaps I can be of help to you in either 
ease. Come in,” he says, ‘and drink this.’ 

“He ketches up a glass bottle and pours me 
out a tumbler o’ summat which makes a new man 
oe’ mein no time. And-whilst I’m drinking it, he 
quietly goes and locks the door, fastens the win- 
dow, pulls down the blind, and comes back to me 
again. 

“* Feel better?’ he says, more affable. 

“<A lot, sir,’ eays I. 

“  Feel.as though you would still like to give 
yourself up?’ says he. 

“ Something in his manner, Bet, made me grin ; 
I couldn’t help it. 

“*¢ T think I have pretty well done that,” I said, 
looking round at the shut window and door and 
then at the pistol, full-cocked, lying there under 
his hand. 

“*Humph,’ he says, considering like ‘I 
suppose the fact of the matter is you want to 
give yourself up because you have. no money to 
help you to get away from this neighbourhood ? 
Is that it ?’ 

“*Ves ; that’s about the size of it,’ I says, 
wondering what was coming next. 

“When he spoke again, it was with a I’ll- 
stand-no-nonsense-come-mind-what-you're-about 
sort o” way. 

“*You're a murderer—a downright bad ’un,’ 
he says, quite fierce. 

*“* About as bad as they make em, I guess,’ 
says I. For, you see, Bet, the liquor he give me 
—and gallus good liquor it was too—had made 
me a sort o’ bold and cheeky, and I felt as I 
didn’t care a brass farden for a dozen Sir Philip 
Wroughtous. 

“*Pshaw !’ says he, helping hisself this time. 
‘A man, I take it, who has done one murder 
wouldn’t stick at another ?’ 

“He goes on talking then.as fast as you 
please ; and by-and-by it comes over me—I begin 
like to understand him, Bet—that I am jest the 
very man he wanted, the sort o’ cove he had 
been on the look-out for, and that there’s a 
woman in the case. 

“There allus is,” threw in Rackety Bet. 

“Well, to cut the story short,” continued 
Nicky—“ though I couldn’t azackly make out 
who the woman was & 

“Yes, Nicky, I think you had better cut the 
story as short as .you can make it,” Bet 
interrupted, “because the bottle’s dry, and if 
you want more drink I shall have to go and find 
it for ye. There’s no getting in at the ‘ Pack’oss’ 
after eleven, you know, unless ye go sueaking 
round the back way, and then there’s .allus the 
ehance o’ being nabbed by a bobby at the corner. 
So hurry along, Nicky darlin’, and finish your 
tale, and then I’ll skip round to the ‘ Pack’oss.’ ” 

3et spoke now with briskness and decision. 
In her own mind she had solved the riddle with 
which for the last half-hour she had been secretly 
tormenting herself. And now she was impatient 
to act, having determined on her course of 


acilon, 


“ All right, sweetheart,” said Nicky agreeably | 


—*T will. As I was a-sajing,” he went on, 
“though I couldn’t azackly make out wh» the 
female was, or what the woman was to him; it 
was all clear enough, and no mistake, that Sir 
Philip hisself wanted to be rid of her—to get hen 
out of the way. 

“*Will you undertake the job?’ says he, 
issing out the question quite close to my ear. 

| make it worth sour while.’ 
*“* How much ?’ said I, 





“*T’'m a poor, man—devilish poor,’ he says— 
jest like that—‘bat f'll give you a hundred 
pounds, a cool hundre’, on condition, of course, 
that you make yourself.scarce as soon as you can, 
and keep-a quiet tongue in your head for the 
rest of your life. “But' I don’t suppose that you 
are likely to blab,-with that other little affair we 
know of hanging over your head.’ 

“*A hundred 1’ says I, as ’aughty as ‘he. 
*Not enough, m" lord. ‘Make it two, and f’m 
your man; pervided, o’ course, it. can be done 
easily and quietly, and I can get away afterwards 
safe and sound wi’.my maney.’ 

“ He flew into a rage, and offered to make it a 
hundred and fifty. “But f know’d he couldn’t do 
without me, and wasn’t going to give in. 

“*No,’ says I. ‘it’s two: hundred ‘down or 
nothing ; and “nothing” means you must either 
find somebody else or do the job yerself.’ 

“He relieved hisself then by swearing pretty 
tidy ; and it seems to me, Bet, ole gal, that the 
swells, in that line, when they let: theirselves go, 
can beat us hollow ani Jeave us nowhere ; and 
ended, as I know'd he would, by egreeing to the 
two hundred quid. 

“ «For the next few days,’ he. says, ‘when he’d 
cooled down a bit, ‘you must keep here, “You 
will be safe, at any rate; and the lodging I can 
give you, if not.over luxurious, will at least be 
better than that which, from»your own account, 
you have lately. been accustomed to put up. with,’ 

“So. saying, he goes over’ to a coruver of the 
room and lifts up the edge of the . carpet. 
Underneath, in the black boards, there’s a small 
trap-door, so cunningly done as yceu’d never 
notice it, which he pulls up and shows me a 
narrer flight 0’ stone.steps. 

“*That leads,’ says my fine gentleman, ‘down 
to a place below, of the existence of which I.don’t 
believe a soul here now atthe Priory is aware. 
The little room in its time has been put to 
various odd purposes—it was last used, I fancy, 
as a gardener’s hut ; and in it you will find a 
door, which, upon the outer: side, is hidden by 
weeds and brambles. The ‘door is set in the 
southern foundations of the house, where the 
ground is low ; and’ from it, at night; with due 
caution, you will be able to come forth for a 
breath of air. I am going away for a few days 
to-morrow, and-on my return’ home [ will—well, 
I will then arrange matters with you more 
definitely. Before I start, however, an ample 
stock of provisions shall be got together for your 
accommodation, so that you need no longer starve 
in your new place of concealment —’ 

*¢ And don't forget the liquor, sir,’ says I. ‘I 
shall want summat, in that hole down there, to 
keep up my sperrits till you come back,’ I says. 

“*T won't forget. Good-night,’ he says ; and 
points to the trap-deor. 

“*T’m_ a bit -peckish now,’ said I. ‘I ain’t 
tasted food for nigh on two 2 

“He cuts me short like, and goes out of the 
room ; locking me in. ‘Presently he comes back 
with some cold meat and a black bottle. 

“You must make this do for the present,’ he 
says ; ‘and to-morrow you shall fare better.’ 

“So I takes the grub and goes down the 
steps. 

“* Any rats below, sir?’ says I, with my pate 
level with the floor. 

“*Shouldn’t wonder,’ gays he coolly—‘as 
likely as not. I know there used to be. Good- 
night.’ And with that: he Jets down the trap a- 
top o’ me; and I hears him a-spreading the 
carpet over it again. : 

“Tt was pitch-dark down below there ; but the 
steps, I could feel, were as cold as ice, and wound 
round twice, and then came to a_ stop. 
Altogether there was about fifteen steps, may be 
more. At the bottom of ’em I groped about and 
found some old matting; and here I had my 
supper and curled up for the night.” 

Obviously interested as was Rackety Bet in 


| all that Nicky Burden was telling her, her foot 
| nevertheless tapped the brick floor as she listened, 
| betokening an impatience ill-restrained for his 


story’s end. 

Every now and then her glance, full of 
covetous lust, fell on the bank-notes which Nicky 
still clutched with both hauds upon his knee ; 
every now and then her bold eyes, eloquent. with 


loathing, wandered upward to the swart, 
unconscious profile of the wretch beside her. 
‘What a black villain was he, thought the girl, 
what a black villain ! ‘Why, Luke and Zack were 
bad enough in all- conscience: sometimes ; but in 
comparison with Nicky ‘himself. they were saints 
indeed! Abhorréd as he was, and had always 
been, by “her, she had been notwithstanding 
inclined to wax “larky” and to get drunk with 
him when Nicky first came-in ; but Bet, within 
the past hour, had «become sobered, was sober 
enough now, and for very good: reasons of her 
own she meant to keep so. Her eyes and her 
ears were alike wide open when Nicky resumed 
his narrative. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 

THE END OF NICKY<BURDEN'S CONFESSION. 

“In the morning,” Nicky said, “ the'daylight 
came in through a clink in the little door among 
the brambles, and so I could begin: to make out 
what my new quarters-were' like, It was a room 
bigger than this, Bet. There was a.heap.o’ ole 
sacks lying about, some ganden tools, a pile o’ 
brokefi flower- pots, some driéd-up seeds, and a 
battered watering-can or two. The place had 


a grave-like smell, ’tis true, but *twas none the 
And-there was no rats 
6 


wuss on that account. 
after all ! 

“T stopped there altogether for more “an 4 
week, lovey, and fared all the time like the mil- 
lyonaire I be. O’ nights I used to steal out of 
my viller for a stroll in the park ; and feeling 
bold-and easy-like and prosperous at the thought 
of the pile o’ money as:‘was coming to .me.soon, I 
p’raps wandered farther sometimes: than I had 
got any business to, But it was all right ; nothing 


ha , 

eat last my fine and noble gentleman turns 
up again at'Mosscourt’Priory. Where he'd been, 
and what he'd been up to, 0’ course I don’t pretend 
to know—but to no good, I'll warrant, -Bet. 
‘Whatever he had to say tome he said. down the 
trap in the libery floor ; and I -allus-come partly 
up them winding steps when I heard him tapping 
ou the boards overhead. 

“One night, ’owever, he comes down the steps 
to me, and he says, quite coolly—‘Are you 
ready ¢' he says ; * because I’m ly for-you.’ 

“*T’'m ready,’ says I. 

“ “To-night, my friend, I meau,’ says he. 

“© To-night, wi’ all my ‘eart,’ I says. 
how about the two hundred quid ¢’ 

“*Y’ve got that here," he says, patting a pocket 
in his coat. ‘ Listen tome.’ 

“Then he tells me what I’ye- got to do for my 
money. 

“* You know the round plantation by the moat 
atthe bottom of~the sloping lawn?’ he says. 
‘ Very well. You must hide yourself carefully in 
the firs there, and-wait till I come along. I shall 
not be alone, however ; the person who by-and- 
by will accompany me tothe spot is—is the person 
who it happens is an insufferable nuisance to me. 
You understand me perfectly, I presume ?’ he 
says, coldly. ‘Say so at once if you don't.’ 

“Tshuts one eye and grins. Bet, that grin 
comes whether I would or no. ‘I ain't sich a 
fool as I looks p'raps,’ says I. ‘ 

“Very good,’ he says. ‘Then he takes out a 
little bottle from his-weskit pocket’ and a clean 
pocket-handkercherfrom another. “He gives ’em 
both tome. * Be careful of ’em,’ he says, ‘ what- 
ever you do. ‘We shall come down to*the plan- 
tation together,’ he says, ‘this person I have told 
you about and myself. We may be engaged in 
conver:ation for some little while; but the in- 
stant I quit her sideand leave her there. alone, 
seize your opportunity like a man, and do quickly 
what I.tell you todo. ‘Now attend to me well.’ 

“*T’'m attendin,’ sir ; both ears,’ said I. 

“*Saturate that handkerchief I gave you,’ he 
says, ‘with the entire contents of the phial, and 
hold it tight over her face. You are strong ; the 
effect of the chloroform will be instantaneous. 
Your work should be easy enough,’ he says, ‘ if 
you set about it properly, and don’t bungle like 
a nervous fool,’ he says. ‘ But, miud, no violence 
—be sharp about it, but no violence ; for vio- 
lence will be unnecessary. I wish the body, when 


‘But 
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found, to present merely the appearance of that 
of a person who has stumbled by accident into 
the river, whose death has come about by drown- 
ing alone ; as, indeed, will be the case, Can’t you 
comprehend §’ he says, impatiently. 

“* T gives a low whistle. 

“67 gee!’ says I. ‘That’s how I am to finish 
the job, is it - I’m to hold her under water, 
then, until—— 

“* How duherwlia, you d——d idiot?’ he 
breaks out then. ‘Why, you're thicker than I 
took you to be |’ 

Oh, no, I ain’t,’ saysI; ‘butit warn 't quite 
clear before, sir. It’s ail right enough: now,’ i 

“*The river’s handy—just across the moat, |' 

you know,’ he goes on, calm and cool again; 
Tut not the baek-water, mind you—the main’ 
stream. The body must drift downward to 
Marley Mills.’ 

“* Agackly,’ 9 I. ‘It would Mo that iif and 
chucked in up here. 
erred 1 had ly fi 

“ “Yes, nearly forgotten,’ 
frowning. ‘There’s a locket hunk ttnie ste 
person always wears, It.is rousid \hemmetkoma 
ribbon night and day. I must have’ that locket ; 
do you hear ?’ 

“€You shall have it,’ I -said, ‘hnything 
more ?” 

“Nothing more, I thiak ;-exeept, teed 
<as to the ‘rowedll of your ‘services, which “of 
course——’ 

“*That’s jest what I’m 
tells him. ‘1 Sos) Comaee inch. in the matter, 
Sir Philip,’ I says, ‘unless I' know——’ 

“Bah !’ he cuts ‘me short, “doy imagine 
that espect you to? ‘As I have not the faintest’ 
desire ever .to-seeyou again, or.to"hold-any com- 
caunieation whatsoever with you after | ‘to-night, 
I will put the money under flower-pot “here 
—+so! Do-you perceive? Wh 
it, come baek~ to this:place, and -you shall fied -it 
here on -this-beuch, I say, in- Bank of England 
notes, awaiting you faithiglly as I describe.” 

“* On yer oath ?’ says I, somehow inclined to 
doubt my honest gentleman. 

“* Certainly, ou my oath,’ he says carelessly, 

‘if you will have it-so. Is it likely that I 
should fail to keep-my word with you after all 
that has, passed-between.us?’ - 

“*No. ‘Not’ -very likely, I admits, with a 
laugh. Then I-up.and says boldly, “You are 
_playivg a pretty dangerous game, it. strikes me, 
Sir Philip ; but.o’ course it ain’t no consequence 
o’ mine.’ 

“* Not of the slightest consequence to you,’ ke 
says, quite haughty. ‘A man, my friend, on his 
way- through life.is often called upon :to play a 
dangerous game ; and if he doesn’t wia—why, he 
loses ; that-is all. “Now be off with you ; and, 
above everything, keep your. wits. The night is 
dark and blusterous ; the coast.is clear. If you 
thoroughly comprehend my instructions, I've 
nothing more to say. You have the phial atid. the 
handkerchief safe?” he-says, ° 

“* All serene, Sir Philip,’ said I. 

“¢ Gonow, then,’ he says. ‘Briag back the 
locket aud-ribbon I have mentioned to you, aud 
place them together under the flower-pot here ; 
and taxe at the same time from under the flower 
pot the stipulated wages you will have earned. 
It is.all sufficiently simple—-merely an exchange ; 
and in conclusion; hear my parting advice. As 
soon asyou can—-now that the means to do so are 
well within your power—put the sea. between 
yourself and the country which has the honour to 
be-your native one. We shall meet again shortly 
—indeed, almost immediately, I have no doubt, 
ou‘side—but I will-say- farewell to you now.’ 

“T knowed what he meant, Bet, and-nidded in 
reply. So he, without saying more, points to the 
little-deor amongst the brambles, and out I goes 
todoasIam bid. I hid myzeltfé in. the round 
plantation by the moat there, fand I waited for 
Sir Philip -Wroughton.” 

“And ;was this the very night,” .wondered 
Rackety Bet, “as he was done for hisself by that 
cranky old chap up at the Lock ?” 

“The very same :night, sweetheart,” Nicky 
answerd. “And that, to my thinking, is the 
rummiést part of the «whole. business. © But so it 
was, ole gal, and I see it'done, ‘The lady. gets. off 





er 


i eweethear — t wanted, what crops: pret 


Anythigg-more, «sirjin »a, | Seaper 
htuidd formpither,? 


ag 


re * barm, and my-clever 
i itinstead.” 
“Well; hurry o~ Nicky. ; it’a.getting iste,” 


eenid Bet,.almost sha 
waiting to shear, 1 }in the 

mati at. AS peor ashe make out. ; but 
en-you have earned |! , 


wi’out eo much as a ’air o’ her ead being ’armed, 
whilst my knowing gen’leman has his own skull 
smashed in just when he least expects to have it.” 

“ And serve him jolly well right, too,” cried Bet 
with eneggy. ‘And who was the lady, Nicky, as 
you was-souwillin’ to put out of the way for 
him ?"atddingewnder her breath—“ you bloomin’ 


scoundrel,’ 
“*Didanno, ” caid Nicky, with a leer. ‘“ It-wasn’t 
a ole sweetheart 0’ his what had inconve- 


‘from «somewhere or other. 
“so inconvenient as a ole 


Fo sami i for meto see ;sbut I set her down, } 


,” said the git] with 


that was lost, her bratab swain 
spain over* =< a daughter.o Sir 
_| Philip's have lately ‘turmed-up: that itewas him 


o@lse . as)years-ago run away with | 
vad tha why the.eld:man 
Undilady-as you was\hived 


Fm sure. 


} the:money - yy Phage necaieianiowsar 
y ; that y escaped iwi'out a j away: 
gortomarteppped “They'll never be-seen no more, Bet.” 


““Where-was I! Ob, I remember. I went and 


thinks’ I ‘to «myselfpare 
lose tome Meceasdinipe outmyarm 
touched ‘em «where - What they 


and: pretty 
invone hand, the bottle o’ stuff in the other, when, 
all in-a minute—before he can get away from 
her, as o’course I know’d he meant to co—away 
she cuts like a bird: from him. ‘Instead o’sher 
being left alone by the moat, there he stands 
all by hisself, cussing and swearing like a dozen 
troopers, Here’sa tidy go, thinks I! What the 
dvoce am I to do now? Things have turned out 
ockard with a vengeance, and as sure as fate I 
shall lose my two hundred quid——Hullo! 
What’s this? Out “from the trees, somewhere 
not farfrom me, another cove rushes like a mad 
lunatic, whirling something above ‘his head, Bet, 
and something gleams in the dark. Then comes 
an awful crash—a shriek—a gurgling noise. Sir 


‘Philip Wroughton is upon the ground, and -the 


other bloke’s a-standing over him. But I didn’t 
know at the time that the other man wes 
Jasper Brooke. ‘hen comes more blows upon 


‘his poll as ain’t-very pleasant to hear ;-and so, 


as it was certain sure enough that -murder had 
been done, I takes to my heels and leaves ’em 
there together. "Tis no good now my bidiug 
there too—I’m out-of it all, a-seems.’ 

“Once safe back again in the underground 
tool-house, I gropes about for the flower-pot on 
the seed-bench,.and finds it there at last-all right. 
Betsy lovey, I gives a shout o’ Halleluyer—I can’t 
-help it—for sure enough the money is safe under 
the flower-pot ; Sir Philip Wroughton has kep’ 
his word, and T’ve been paid for a nasty job like 
free gratis and for an 2g ! It’s the first stroke 
of real luck as I ever had in my life. 

“ After the murder the bobbies o’ course come 
to the Priory,.and looked precicus wise, I'll war- 
rant, as if they know’da lot ;.and poked about 
by, the round plantation ; and there was a good 
deal o’ fuss and stir in the house. I could hear 
voices often in the libery over my head. I crept 
up the steps and listened once, and ‘twas then 
that I heard ’em eay as it was Jasper Brooke that 
had killed Sir Philip, and that he had done the 
job with a boat hook. 

*T heard too when the funeral was to take 
place; and I heard as well that there was a 
young chap in the house a-dying o’ D. T. I sup- 
pose it is that young Mr. Arminger, Bet, who 
was allus somethin’ of a fish. I’ve seen him tight 
at the ‘ Bear ’ scores o’ times ; on’y where a poor 
devil like me ’ud get run in for ’t, a gen’leman 
like him goes scot free. 


Tani’ knows is‘ that Tgot handkercher, 


') Nieky affectionately. 


“ Well, lovey, I watched my opportunity, for I 
was pinin’ to fly to ye, and to show ye the fortune 
I'd dropped in for ; but twice I see a bobby on 
the Redminster road, and twice I was obliged to 
crawl back to the Priory. ’Owever, I had got 
some victuals and drink still left in my little 
parler ; and so I didn’t starve—and me and my 
money was safe, you see, there, To-night 
darlin’ mine,” concluded the amorous Nicky, “I 
succeeded ; and here I be wi’ ye in Eden Alley.” 

“Hm, Nicky,” observed the girl thoughtfully, 
“ that’s a real wonderful yarn o’ yours ; real won- 
derful, I must say. I have allus heard that Sir 
Philip Wroughton up at Mosscourt was a baddish 
lot ; but I never thought he was sich an out-an’- 
outer as that. Iam glad you didn’t touch the lady, 
Nieky, though, whoever she was—very glad. 
Qne’s- enough,” said Bet vaguely. “And what 
did you do with the stuff and the handkercher !” 
she inquired, abruptly. 

“Why, it-was like Rha,” replied he. “I didn’t 
half like ‘enmabout.me ; “they was dangerous. So 
)dast-might-I jest wrapped the bottle round in the 
tied “em both toa flint, stele down 
-to the riverside—the main stream—and flung ' em 
into: the»water as‘ far-out as ever I- could. 


€ 


“*That'sia sl ‘sgnid-she, involuntarily. 
nell tiened Nicky, not without a 


perhaps. 
“Oh, :mever mind now! It don’t matter 0’ 
course. “What we have got to think about and 


‘}ssettle now,’ ‘Nicky ducky,” cried *Bet,-with sud- 
; | den hilarity, “ 
git off to Orstraly.” 


is: how best and quickest we can 


“€’ve'thought about that, my beauty,” said 
“tI must go in, petticoats— 
-anyhow till we're will shot o’ Marley. ‘In the 
odark-nobody ud. \irem Iowasn’t-awoman ; and by 
daybreak we shall be.a. good many miles away 
from’ Marley-on-the Wane.” 

Bet gazed rather dubiously : at her grimy lover. 

““My togs wouldn't fit you,” she said. 

“But Sue’s might,” said he eagerly. “ Let’s 
try.some o’ Sue's,” 

“H’'m, Sue’s might,” Bet agreed, as if relieved 
at the idea ; “Sue’s bigger ’an me. Now about 
the money,” putving her arm heavily round his 
neck—“ the ‘money, you knew, ‘Nicky iovey. 
Hadu’t I better sew it into my stays ? ‘That’s quite 
the safest plan I can think of. .I-have got enough 
in the house for us to start with, and we shan’t 
want to touch yours yet awhile. “It'll be safer 
than-anywhere, Nicky dear, sewed into my stays ; 
and then we shall be sure that nubody ’1l reb us on 
the journey. I’ve got a little bag o' Luke's which 
will jest do for it, and I'll jump up and sew it in 
directly.” 

Her hand was already upon Nicky’s-knee ; her 
fingers were touching the bank notes, But he 
was loath, very loath indeed, ‘toeee his treasure 
pass from his own possession into ‘hers. 

You don’t love me after all; Nicky, it: seems,”’ 
said Bet, reproachfully, “if you can’t trust me— 
that’s plain.” 

Instantly Nicky melted into pliant tenderness, 
and half turned in his echainto give her a bug. 
As he did so she gently drew the notes from ‘be- 
neath his hand, rolled them up swiftly, and 
thrust them down into her bosom. 

“There,” said she, cheerfully ; “now you know 
where they are ; and we'll make ’em «afer still 
by-and-by with needle and thre:d.” - She got up 
briskly as she spoke. “ There’s eleven striking, 
dash me if there ain’t! ‘Nieky,:do you want ° 
more liquor !—’cause if so, I must look sharp.” 

Of course Nicky wanted more liquor ; and 
also suggested that.as cooked souse and trotters 
were both procurable at the ‘“ Packhorse,” Bet 
might as well bring a dish of ’em home with her 
when she was about it—whichever she cuuld get ; 
Nicky didn’t care ; for he was peckish, declared 
he. 

“TJ will, my own trew love,” cried Rackety Bet. 
“T’ll bring ye home a beautiful surprise, never 
fear!” 

She took the door-key from its nail in the wall ; 
set her tawdry hat—which had been somewhat 
disarranged by Nicky's fondling—straight upon 
her head ; caught up the empty stone jar’ from 
the table, "and prepared to start for the “ Pack- 





horse.” 
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,DIDN’T I TELL YOU, OLE GIRL, AS I WAS A MILLYONAIRE!” ORIED NICKY, TRIUMPHANTLY. 


At the door she paused a moment to shake her 
fist at Nicky’s unconscious back. Turnirg his 
head unexpectedly, he very nearly caught her in 
the act. 

“ Bet—sweetheart—come here ! ” cried he. 

“T shali be woo late, Nicky,” she objected 
hastily ; but went’back to him nevertheless, 

“ Bet,” said he again, taking her hand, door- 
key and all, into his—the hand that was adorned 
with the broad silver ring of which Rackety Bet 
was extremely vain—“ you'll stick to me, won't 
you, through everything? No turning back, 
mind, and thinking o’ Luke, when once you and 
me gets out to Orstraly. You'll stick to Nicky 
Burden through thick and thin ? — promise 
now ?” 

“Oh, ain’t I promised that I will!” she cried 
impatiently. 

With something like a sigh then he let her go. 
He was tired ; his draughts from the stone bottle 
had been copious and deep; he was beginning to 
feel drowsy. 

“Tuke care—take care of the money—our 
money, Bet,” he said nervously. 

She put her head round the door to answer 
him, 

“Never you fear, Nicky dear,” “Ta 
do that.” And was gone. 

He heard the key turn in the lock when Bet 
had shut the door, and he fancied that a woman 
passing down the Alley laughed out loud and 
long. Who was she, this woman, acd what was 
she laughing at, he wondered sleepily. Would 
Bet stop and gossip with her for a moment before 
hurrying on to the “Packhorse,” and perhaps 
throw out a mysterious hint or two about going 
a journey over the sea? He knew that women’s 
tongues were slippery things over which they 
themselves even had seldom, if ever, the least 
control; and Nicky trusted heartily that Bet 
would not at any rate be fool enough to get throw- 
ing out hints to anybody concerning the two 
hundred pounds in new bank notes. He began to 
feel a trifle uneasy, and then to wish that he had 
not been “soft” enough to let the precious 


said she ; 





money go out of his own keeping. But after all, 
what did it matter? Bet was true. Bet was to 
be trusted. What was his was hers now—for 
were they not going to Orstraly together ? 

Nicky was nodding in his chair; his chin was 
sunk on his breast. ... Was not Bet a rather 
long time gone? ... Perhaps the “ Packhorse” 
was closed and she could not getin. . . . Perhaps 
the bobbies were on the watch, for the “ Pack- 
horse” was always in trouble with regard to 
surreptitious traffic and closing-time, and she had 
been obliged to sneak round to the back door, as 
she had half feared she would have to... 
Perhaps... .adeep and swinish grunt here 
broke from Nicky’s throat ; snore after snore fol- 
lowed ; and he was sound asleep. 

Then Nicky Burden had a dream ; doubtless 
associative intluences—time and place—had some- 
thing to do with it; for just across tke Alley 
was Nicky’s old home, still shut up and unin- 
habited, in which, only a few weeks gone by, he 
had so brutally slain his helpless old grand- 
mother. 

He dreamed that he was back again in the 
garden tool-house beneath the oaken library-floor 
at Mosscourt Priory ; that some dark fluid came 
trickling sluggishly down the winding stone steps 
which led to his secret hiding-place. He touched 
the dark stream curiously with his hand, and re- 
coiled in horror—for it was blood ! 

Then from out of the gloom of the winding 
stairway there uprose gradually a well-remem- 
bered form ; the form of a haggard and witchlike 
old woman, with sunk wild eyes and flying gray 
hair, and with wet blood smearing her fierce white 
face. Blood too bedabbled her lank gray hair. 


Nearer and nearer to him floated the ghostly 
shape, with those terrible eyes fixed upon him, 
and with bony hands outspread menacingly. 
Nicky, paralysed in his terror, could not move. 
The old woman’s clutch was upon him ; her face 
staring straight into his. The dreadful skeleton 
hands were creeping over him—creeping higher 
and higher—they touched his throat. They 





gripped around it ; and the nails, sharp as vul- 
tures’ talons, pierced his flesh. 

Life by those bony claws was being choked out 
of him, he knew. He struggled; he tried to 
shriek ; he leaped from his chair, half sleep- 
dazed, ‘half awake—giddy, bewildered, for the 
moment with the noise and the light around him. 

Where was he? 

Surely not in Rackety Bet’s room in Eden 
Alley ? 

For the place was full of a gibing mob, and two 
huge policemen had got him roughly by the 
shoulders. Then trying to throw out his hands 
and to lify them to his dazed head, Nicky found 
that he was unable to do so, for his wrists were 
fast held in iron grip, He was handouffed. 

Foremost in the jeering crowd was Rackety 
Bet herself, shouting recklessly 

“ Not only the two peeroe | quid, Nicky dear, 
but the ‘dirty twenty pound’ into the b»rgain.! 
And be sure that Luke and me’ll drink yer health 
to-morrow and wish ye a pleasant voyage to 
Orstraly !” 

The truth rushed upon-and overwhelnied the 
infuriated Nicky, and with murderous intent he 
would have flung himself headlong upon the 
woman who had betrayed him, had not he been 
held back, impotent, in the policemen's unyield- 
ing grasp. 

Horrible language then burst from Nicky Bur- 
den ; and every terrific oath which fell from his 
foaming lips was met by Rackety Bet with loud 
and derisive laughter. Nay, more—she even took 
something, a small roll of crisp white paper, from 
the bosom of her gown, and flourished it and 
crackled it triumphantly under the wretched 
Nicky's nose, 

Cursing and blaspheming, he was hustled out 
of the Alley, with the mob hooting at his heels, 


(To be continued.) 








ORISNTAL gardeners produce “ changeable 
roses,’ which are white in the shade and blood 
red in the sunlight. 
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“WILL YOU READ THE FASHIONABLE INTELLIGENCE, PLEASE!” SAID MR, BETHUNE, CARELESSLY. 


PHILLIDA FLOUTS ME. 


[A NOVELETTE.] 


CHAPTER I. 


Miss CoLpournE was. terribly upset: there 
was not a doubt about that. As a rule she 
never touched sugar, taking her cup of tea at 
breakfast with plenty of cream in it, but entirely 
unsweetened. This morning she dropped in 
three lumps of sugar, one after the ovher, and 
sipped the sickly mixture as though it were 
ambrosia. She took not the slightest notice of 
Joe, her little French kitten, though he sat up 
on a chair beside her, and begged in the most 
taking fashion, stretching out a pretty paw now 
and then, and bestowing a soft pat upon the 
spinster’s small, plump hand. She had not 
touched the weekly paper, which, as a rule, was 
her delight. She had pushed away her plate 
with a little impatient exclamation, and sat 
gazing out at her pretty garden in an abstracted 
fashion, the worried expression deepening in her 
merry, brown eyes as, once in a while, they fell 
upon a letter that lay on the table before her. 

“ Rachel Colbourne,” she murmured at last, 
with a heavy sigh, “here’s another trial coming 
to you, and you've got to meet it cheerfully. 
Oh, dear! I expect Phillida will be far more 
melancholy than Garth. Her sweetheart was 
faithful to her. She won’t be cynical and cross 
and gloomy at the same time; but I’m afraid 
she'll be terribly melancholy. Still, it’s very 
nice of the dear child to think that her old 
governess can help her-—to fly to me for consola- 
tion, just as my boy did when that horrid 
creature jilted him ; and, of course, Mrs. Fane is 
too much of a malade imaginaire to show much 
sympathy with Phillida, even although she per- 
suaded the child into accepting the Reverend 
Ambrose. But how will my two guests get on 
together ?— both melancholy, both hiding a 





secret sorrow—Garth doing his best to avoid the 
society of women, Phillida—as she so pathetically 
puts it—asking nothing but to be alone with her 
old governess, That’s most unnatural, J think,” 
with a positive shake of her head; “and I 
always thought the departed clergyman a bit of 
a prig.” : 

She laughed in a guilty fashion, and turned 
her eyes quickly to the door, as it opened to 
admit an honest-looking, elderly servant, clad in 
a spotless lavender print gown and snowy cap 
and apron. 

“Mr. Bethune’s just come in, ma’am,” she 
said in brisk, pleasant tones, “‘an’ he’s run up to 
his room ; s0 I thought I’d bring in the broiled 
fowl and the hot cakes. He’ll be ready for ’em, 
I reckon.” : 

“ Yes,” said her mistress, with a faint smile, 
“ his appetite has improved considerably since he 
came down to Devonshire.” 

“T knew ’twould ;” cried old Ann emphati- 
cally, as she emptied her tray. “I says to 
myself at the time, ‘ He’s done well to come to 
my mistress and to Foy>ombe to be cured. 
He'll soon get his appetite back, and forget all 
about her as has been false to him.’” 

“ But he was very ill, Ann,” exclaimed Miss 
Colbourne, as the old servant ended with a sniff, 
and moved to the door. ‘ My poor boy had just 
recovered from typhoid fever when he heard, 
with cruel suddenness, of Lady Maude’s faith- 
lessness. The terrible shock, in his weak state 
of health, was too much for him; he had a 
relapse, and was very ill again.” 

“Yes, but you pulied him through, Miss 
Rachel!” cried Ann triumphantly. “ You will 
put it all down to the doctors and nurses ; but I 
know better.” 

“ T was so sorry for him, Ann, lying there all 
alone. He has no one to care for him,” said the 
spinster softly ; “and I can never forget that 
once, long years ago, he was my pupil. Nor can 
I forget how good he has always been to me.” 

“ Ah, Miss Rachel, your pupils was always 
fond of you,” cried the old servant earnestly. 





y. | 


“ You was a favourite with all of them. I used 
to think so when your poor, dear mother read 
your letters to me, aye, and when you came here 
to the Cottage for your holidays, and told the old 
mistress and myself all you’d been doin’ ¥ 

“ Yes, all my pupils have been very good to 
me,” said Miss Colbourne cheerfully. ‘ I have 
been wonderfully succ , but I have been 
well rewarded for my efforts. There are not 
many governesses, Ann, who can afford to retire 
at the age of forty-five, and settle down in their 
native village, in the very house in which they 
were born, and cared for by their dead mother’s 
faithful servant.” 

“You deserve it, Miss Rachel,” said Ann 
warmly. “Aye, and folks knows you do. Look 
at Miss Phillida, how fond she is of you!” 

“Miss Phillida yes,” answered her mistress 
slowly—the worried expression stealing into her 
eyes again ; “and I love her dearly ; I—I would 
do a great deal for that dear child. And that 
reminds me, Ann,” she went on in would-be 
careless tones, “ Miss Phillida is coming to stay 
with me ; she'll be here to-morrow. I told you, 
I think, that the young clergyman she was en- 
gaged to had died of pneumonia, leaving her 
almost heartbroken.” 

“ Ah, poor Miss Phillida!” said Ann softly— 
pausing with her hand on the door—‘“ and Mrs. 
Fane aint much to be relied on as a comforter, F 
should think,” she added shrewdly. 

“No-o”"—hesitatingly—“and she has been 
persuaded to join a party of people going for 
some weeks to a popular sea-side hydropathic, 
so my poor Phillida has been emphatically cast 
adrift.” 

“Ah, she'll be welcomed here!” exclaimed 
Ann warmly. “But, eh, ma’am!” in suddenly 
dismayed tones, “there’s Mr. Bethune! what'll 
he say to another visitor? Him as has come 
down here on purpose to be quiet, and—and keep 
out of the way of the ladies.” 

“ Well, that’s just what is worrying me, Ann,” 
returned Miss Colbourne almost plaintively. 
“T’m afraid he'll ssy he must go away at once 
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and that will be a great pity—for in his present 
mood the life here seems to suit him. Still I 
can’t bear to write to Miss Phillida and pus her 
off, she needs little sympathy just now ;.and 
oh, Ann !”—in fluttering accents—“I hear ‘Mr. 
Bethune ! and—and you've never. brought: the 
chicken in yet!” 

With a little dismayed 
caught up her tray and fled, 
hovering round the table, setts inidainty 
order, and wondering in a fri away? how 
she-wasgoing to broach the. subject:of? her ex- 
pected .guest to the misanthropic» man 
whose firm step sounded in the li 
hanidat that very moment pushed @pen the door. 
The! little spinster favoured him «with a very 
proud.and affectionate er areca bg came up to 
her and grasped the hand she 
held out to him. 

Miss Colbourne-was ridiculously fond. ef: this. 
stalwart, imperious looking R fore man, -whom 
long ego she had led so gently. through his first 
lessons. In her secret Heart-nege, sal openly 
eometimes, when she was in a foolish:anood—she. 
thought she had never seen 


eyes and waving hair ; she considered his power- 
ful, clean-shaved face, -with ‘its resolate «yet 
sareastic mouth the perfection 

though she looked at it with more plea 
unadorned by the gloomy expression that of \date 
had rested on it so persistently. 

Spending most of his time out on the moor— 
tramping miles at a time—or-sitting for mame 
gazing at his neglected line.asit lay on the-sur 
face of some cool darlr pool, imswhich lurked mony 
a-wary trout. “Mr. Bethune had lest.a good deal 
of the pallor which had so alarmed the little gover- 
ness-when he first arrived.at the Cottage. His 
face was bronzed nowyasid his cheeks were not 
quite so thin and as they had been.some 
wecks ago. Still he did not~yet impress one as 
being a strong man ; and there wasa worn melan- 
choly expression about the steadfast brown eyes, 
and one or two deep furrows in the broad fo’ . 
that told of past suffering and of a fight with 
overwhelming trouble. 

“Am I very late?” he said penitently, as he 
took his place at the table. “I got up early and 
went off for a long walk, forgetting to take my 
watch with me.’ 

“My dear Garth!” cried Miss Rachel re- 
proachfully, as she handed him his tea. “You 
know you can come and goas_ you like here, I 
only want you to be happy.” 

The young man’ w contracted sharply. 

“Happy !” he murmured, with a sigh ; then 
with a sudden reckless laugh, “and why should 
I not be happy ? She "—fiercely—“ is-not worth 
a regret.” 

“No,” said Miss Colbourne quietly. 
have thought that always, 
him affectionately, 
night?” 

“Yes,” rather wearily; “if I fell asleep I only 
dreamed of her. In the end I deserted my bed 
and went for a long tramp.” . 

“You must be hungry,” she said eagerly, 
smiling, as old Ann appeared with the delicately- 
broiled chicken. 

“Oh, I am ravenous,” he cried cheerily : 

“quite ready for one of Ann’s dainty dishes. 
Ah, how you and she spoil me, Miss Rachel ! Y 

“T reckon we can’t help ourselves, sir,” said 
Ann, with a contented laugh, placing the savoury 
dish before him. “You've away with you that 
makes folks foolish about you.” 

“Not always, Ann,” ke cried bitterly. “I 
can’t win everybody’s love.” 

Ann looked unconvinced ; she had heard all 
about Lady Maude Carden’s heartless behaviour, 
and she had wondered in an amazed way how that 
young lidy could have thrown over handsome, dis- 
tinguished looking Garth Bethune, in order to 
marry the middle-aged commonplace millionaire 
who could only offer her unlimited wealth in the 
place of a grand old name and the deep love of a 
faithful, passionate heart. Pondering the matter 
over, the honest old servant could only come to one 
conclusion—that Mr. Bethune had had a guod 
escape, and that the future had some better fate 
in store for him. 


cry ‘the old -wervant, 


“T 
Garth,” scanning 
“did you sleep badly last 


of manly beauty, |-self. 
sure when 


“I hope you'll find the chicken to your liking, 
sir,” she said respectfully, taking no natice of 
bis caustic remark, and moving quietly to:the 
door, there to launch a parting remark which she 
flatteréd herself would 
frightened-locking mistress. ““‘ I'd bestsee abont 
Miss Phillida’s room;malam, if.the’s coming to- 
-morrew. 

“Yes,;yes ; a goddidea ;”:sald Miss Colbourne 
pooer ox pd uber veyes: the young man’s 
startled gaze; “and. y I'll come and 


th aise bari wey and an ominous. 

pon ithe» pretty, pleasant room, a 

epee erie seta alfaint, reproach¥ul -wail 

from. Joep;and by the: idle twitter- 
ing 6f the canary in i brass cage. 

““You--you are not, ~your breakfast, 

Garth,” -said the ssoft, repreachful 


” 


accents ; ; “tand after that walk -you should feel 


“Ob, ee idiot!” cried Bethune impatiently. 
“If Leurbed my thoughts I should sleep better. 
et NRE Ra I think, that has oeq 
myappetite this-morning, and, of course,.if 
behaved-sensibdly I should be all right.” 

“Now try -your best, 1.am sure,” murmured 
the littie- woman, hating to hear him blame him- 


“\¥es, sometimes,” curtly ; “ager then, aguigjI 
behave like a fool, é vain regrets,and 
lettinemy thoughts dwell = that which mad- 
deas me, and deepens the pain in my heart.” 

“Well; that is surely foolish,” ventured Miss 
Rachel gently. “You should try to forget, .to 
banish the cep eed dear boy.” 

‘Bethune shook his head 

“That is almost impossible,” He-aekd monty. 
pushing his plate -aside, .and 
Tavistock Gazette. 
the wound inflicted.” 

No} Edon’ t,” replied Miss Rachel undauntedly. 
“Tt-was-a terrible wound, .and I knew: that* it 
will take a long time to heal. Surely, in helping 
others you might crush dewn:your own trouble. 
I know of sorrows more bitter than yours, Garth 
—the beloved of a passionate, faithful heart 
snatched away all too suddenly—a young girl 
left lonely and grief-stricken, her only com- 
panion a worldly, unsympathetic mother, who is 
only eager that her daughter should, put. away 
from her the- remembrance of that first fresh, 
pure love, and do her. best to: make a good 
match,” 

Bethune looked at the little woman curiously. 

“This girl has lost her lover, then? .he is 
dead ?”’ he asked quietly. 

“Yes, they.were to have been married in the 
autumn, but he died a little while ago?” 

“ They loved each other ?” 

“ Oh, yes!” eagerly. 

“Then I cannot acknowledge that her trouble 
is deeper than mine,” cried Bethune abruptly. 
“She has the memory of his faithful. love. I 
have only a shattered idol with-feet of clay.” 

Miss Colbourne looked at him .sympatheti- 
cally ; but she did not quite yield the point. 

« Phillida’s trouble is:a very, hard.one,” she 
said gently, her eyes on the yeung man’s cynical 
face. 

“Phillida!” he echoed, witha start. “Ann 
uttered that name. .Is—is she coming here ¢” 

“Yes, to-morrow,” said Miss Rachel quickly, 
screwing her courage to the sticking point. “She 
is, like yourself, Garth, one of my best-loved 
pupils ; she has come to me in every grief, in 
every perplexity, for her mother does not.like to 
be troubled. Mrs, Fane has.gone off to a hydro- 
pathic. .Phillida has not.the heart to accompany 
her, and: yet is: very lonely.and wretched at home. 
In her perplexity she. has turned—as is her cus- 
tom—to me, and has asked me to take her in for 
awhile until her mother returns. I had theletter 
this morning ; she comes to-morrow.” 

“Then I had better return to the Towers, 
dear,” said Bethune hurriedly ; “I shall hate to 
leave the Cottage, but it will be better so.” 

“Garth! are you tired of me?” exclaimed 
Miss Rachelin grieved tones, wilfully misunder- 
standing him. 

99 


“My dear little mentor, no!” came the hasty 





answer ; ‘but Iam at present a veritable Dio- 


the ice \for Sher jvwhat ) 


‘while my, poor,sidear gi 


“You forget! how: — Am : 





genes, shirking the society of my fellow-beings. 

You alone I like to be with ; but other women— 

alas ! I dread the thought of meeting them.” 

“SE don’ t wonder,” said Miss Qulbourne some- 
% - 


“TL shall bevllnight, my skied ‘friond,” he said 

coo | wid ye aneet. Miss 
Phillida ‘Fane : «my 

‘frighten her. “She 

tighten her. he alt Rachel, ‘Lcould not 

talk to her.” 

"Phe little gravely. 

“You vwon’t | be sealed upon .to ‘do «that. 
Phillida, like yourself,wants only my ot — 
wants to get away. fromithe. world for a while, to 
you casted to nee one. Pa Ty peas 

ou ‘ou sure—in were 
winealiory thataman wes staying with me 
ne ~walhiones cemnbitilen. Cottage.” 
te?’ eried $Bethune 
‘theemaive selfizhmess of a 


Rachel coftly, “ the:childiisso. desolate: and” for- 

slorn, and. bh totthink that she is 

coming torme, ‘Dan’tgo,\Garth !” . in coaxing 
Phillida:wan't wan seciet 


stones. * 


yourself in, 
all on 
a will be heppient-walking 
about wath me, or ping me with. my vknitting 
for the peor.” 
Bethune turned-away-with a doubtful-expres- 
sion on his face. 
“ When dees «she sarrive ?"’ she «asked curtly, - 
ing ever to: the: windew and pushing it open. 
‘To-morrow afternoon at half-past three. She 


yhas asked me to meet her and walk back with her 


over the moor.” 

“Humph, confidences!” growled the young 
man under his breath. ‘Miss Rachel, I’m off to 
the summer-house. I left my flies there.” 

“But you will not attempt to fish on this 
broiling day |” exclaimed the horrified spinster. 
“T cansee that your head is aching, andthe sun 
is positively scorching to-day.” 

“No, I shall not fish to-day,” he said soberly. 
‘'T mean to lounge im the garden, andsenjoy the 
pleasure of your society. I may not have you to 
myself again,” he ended, with a quick frown. 

“ My dear ‘boy, don’t ‘be dolorous,” cried Miss 
Rachel, trotting over to him and patting his arm 

entl 
~- For dolorous, read selfish ; only you are far 
too tender- hearted to speak to me quite plainly,” 
he eaid, withsadder energy. “Well, if Miss Fane 
will keep out. of my way. I won’t bother her. Are 
you coming into the garden, my dear old lady?” 

“When I’ve spoken to. Ann. and fed Joe aud 
Richard and the fowls.” 

Bethune smiled and lounged out into the pretty 
winding garden that ran back from Miss Col- 
bourne’s cottage. 

“Dear boy !” murmured the little woman, 
gazing after him. “ What a amisanthrope he has 
grown. I—lI wish he could forget that.detestable 
girl, and—and fall in love again, Bless me | how 
delightful that would be !” 

Once again she forgot the aggrieved: kitfen and 
the chirping canary, and clasping her hands, 
stared meditatively at a dancing butterfly that 
had fluttered on to the low window-ledge. 

“Ts Mr, Bethune vexed. at the news, ma’am ?” 
said Ann suddenly, who. had come in and was 
gazing expeciantly at her mistress. 

“ Well, just a little put out, Aun,” said Miss 
Rachel deprecatingly. “T—I'm afraid: he'll be 
leaving us soon. 

Ann began to pile the plates together in a 
determined fashion. 

“ He ain’t never set eyes on Miss Phillida, 
ma’am ?” she queried carelessly, 

Miss Rachel glaneed at her shar ply. 

“ No, they have not yet met,” she eaid rather 


primly. “han 


“Ah!” ejaculated Ann, significantly ; 
not want to go when. he’s seen her.” 
Miss Colbourne looked very thoughtfully at 
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ber shrewd. old servant, but she. ignored that 


pregnant remark. A 
“T’m going to feed the fowls,” she .said 

hurriedly, and trotted out of the room,,Ann 

looking after her.in a very amused fashion, 


CHAPTER II. 


Tr-was.a yery hot-afternoon—almost too hot 
for walking—a day -when,. after taking afew 
languid steps, one felt horribly inclined to sink 
on to the.nearest seat, even on to the hot parched 
ground, and rest: there in dreamy indolenee. 

A steep path Jed up from ‘Tavistock station to 
the breezy moor beyond, and along this path; at 
intervals, in the shade of:the high ‘dusty hedge, 
were placed ‘benches “for the use of weary 
pedestrians,-where: they: might rest awhile ere 
attempting the rough journey across the sun- 
scorched, uusheltered moor. 

On-one ofthese primitive benches, just out- 
side’ the small gate opening on to the moor, sat 


“Miss Colbourne, resting after the walk uphill 


from the-station. ‘She had untied her. bounet- 
string, pulled off her gloves, and interposing a 
cool-looking parasol’ between her’ face and* the 
glaring. sun, turned her soft brown eyes on the 
pensive young lady who sat beside her with her 
slender white hate folded idly or the lap of her 
black gown, arid her great: sombre hat_pulled so 
far forward as to cast a shadow over her 
mournful grey-eyes, and even to protect from 
the rte I kisses -her small saucy nose and 
soft,’ fair.c! 8. 

But the shadow went :no’farther than that. 
Old Sol -was-at liberty to earess ‘the sweet 
expressive mouth and pretty characteristic chin ; 
he-might even: touch the*graceful white: neck 
from-which the sunny: brown hair was taken up 
under the picturesque hat. 

Very fair ani fresh: looked Phillida Fane ; one 
would never have thought that. she had just 
arrived by the London train, -having left the 


t metropolis in the co 
are his is “delightful, “Rachel,” -she cried 
emphatically, after a short silence, sipping her 
hand-on to Miss Colbourne’s.arm, and fixing her 
dreamy eyes on the blue sky above them and the 
little fleeey clouds. ° 

“T love. LondotiZdearly, and I should hate to 
live away from it, but when—when Ambrose left 
me I felt too weary-hearted and sad for-the 
rush and roar of the-great city. I longed to-run 
away and hide myself in some quiet spot where I 
should not have to talk to people, or, at least, 
only to one who could sympathize with me truly. 
It was then that I thought of Foycombe,:and my 
dear-Rachel. I could not bear the idea of making 
one of the gay party my-mother had made up:to 
visit one of the hydropathics, and f really’ think 
that mother -was relieved when I decided tocome 
to-you.” 

“Ah, my own darling, your old -governess is 
only too glad to welcome you to~her’ home !” 
cried Miss Rachel in trembling tones. 

“T said you-would be glad to-have-me,” said 
the girl, wistfully, “but I don’t: think- mother 
would have ‘given her consent so readily to my 
coming if she -had-not thought that’ the moor- 
jand breezes: would bring back my colour and 
make-me strong-and active again. She—she 
says I have fallen off terribly—that I did too 
much while Ambrose lay ill. You see; he was a 
vicar in the’ East end, and-when he was stricken 
down by illness, I-took all his classes.” 

“That was too much for<you, dear,” said the 
little spinster decidedly, her gentle heart full of 
sympathy as she scanned the: pallid, -girlish: face, 
and noted the tears in the clear, grey eyes. 

“Oh, no,” quickly, “and Ambrose wished it ; 
even when he was at his worst he would think of 
all his duties, and-wonder if his poor people were 
being neglected ; and when he found Iwas 
looking after them he did not worry half-so 
much.” 

“He was very young to die,” said Miss Rachel 
regretfully ; “and he was so earnest, so full of 
zeal it must have been a hard thing to him to 
leave his-work uncompleted.” 

“Yes,” murmured: Phillida, with a heavy sigh ; 
“he and I talked often about:his poor people and 





his classes, Ambrose thought I was-well fitted 
for the work, or even to-go as a woman. mission- 
ary. He wanted me to promise never again. to 
think of marriage, but to, join a Protestant 
Sisterhood at the Kast-end, or to.go.out to India 
or China as.a missionary.” 

* And you did promise ?” queried Miss Rachel 
hastily, a'disapproving expreesion in her honest 
brown-eyes.” 

“N-no, not actually,” came the hesitating 
answer, ““Mother -would not have approved, 
and—and ——” she’ broke off abruptly, and bent 
‘downto pluck.a “daisy that was peeping .up at 
her out of the grass. 

“T’m-glad you ‘did not: promise,” said \ Miss 


Colbourne » thoughtfully. ““"No woman should | 
» tie herself down to a certain - existence ; I don’t 
think ‘Mr. Porter was: right in: trying: to obtain 
/ that promise from you.” 


“But it comes to the same thing in the end,” 
retorted Phillida quietly. ‘Of course [shall 
never marry,-and—and if mother gives.me: that 
detestable Colonel Craven‘ for-a-stepfather, I 


shall certainly: think seriously of going out to 


India.” 
“Your mother would not marry again, surely ?” 
exclaimed . the dittle>governess,;<with a' horrified 


look. 
“ P’'m- afraid she-will,”.answered the girl, some- 


-whatodrearily ;  andin that case she won't want 


me. Ambrose suspected this, I am sure,and:so 
tried to my future for me.” 

Miss Rachel shut her parasol up with-a, snap, 
and laid a Joving-hand on the girl's: white fingers. 
* Don’t do .anything in..a hurry, danking,” »she 
said pleadingly. ‘Remember there is always: a 
home for you at;the Cottage,and. that ‘Rachel 
Colbourne is alweye veady tohelp you to the best 
of her-ability.” ‘ 

“You .are a little benevolent: fairy, Rachel!” 
cried the girl . tearfully, clasping. the spinster’s 
hand tightly. “ I:knew-youswould comfort. me, 
aye, and advise me, for Lreally don’t. knew what 


tea do.” 


You «ust not: join a. Sisterhood,” .said-Miss 


Rachel, witha little tinge of scorn in her-voice. 


Phillida grew suddenly red, and lowered. her 
eyea guiltily. 

“T don’t think I.waut.to,” she.said demurely. 
“T stayed at: St. Agatha’s: for a .week once, be- 
cause Ambroze wished me to. realize what a 
splendid dife the Sisters led.” 

“And you were not eonviuced ?” said Miss 
Rachel, with a. tiny smile. 

“No,” regretfully ; “it was such:a monotonous 
life, so narrow.and—and. egotistical. - Of. course 
the Sisters were: very good and self-saerificing, 
but. ‘felt. that [could .work-as-well in my own 
home, and I knew that, in the end, if I ever 
entered St. Agatha’s, I should chafe.and fret 
against the rules.and , restrictions ; s0, when 
Ambrose and I-had oundast loug talk, I told him 
candidly that I could not.take that step, and that 
Lhad almost settled ta.go out to India.” 

“ And I don’t think.you will do that, :my child, 
when you have thought it.well over,” said. Miss 
Rachel sofily. “Why not stay on here ~with 
me, helping .me with my work amongst -the 
villagers.” 

“ But I can’t stay with you always,” cried the 
girl quickly ; “and I must fill my life !” 

“Your mother, may not marry again,” said 
Miss. Rachel hopefully. 

“Ah, L cannot reckon upon that,” dolefully. 

“Or you may meet some. good man and give 
yourself to him,” continued the romantic little 
spinster, with calm. audacity. 

“ Rachel, no! that.is impossible. I could not 
love again,” cried Phillida in shoeked tones. 

“ But—have you yet loved?” remarked Miss 
Rachel quietly. ‘I doubtit. Nay, child, Lmust 
speak out, even though I may offend you. You 
were lonely and uncared for in -your mother’s 
house. There was no sympathetic feeling be- 
tween you and her. You were introduced to 
Ambrose Porter ; he took a deep interest in. you, 
surrounding you with kind attentions, and giv- 
ing you plenty to do to fill your life and: take 
you out of yourself. You were very grateful to 
him, my child; but I have never thought your 
heart was entirely his—one often mistakes 
gratitude for love.” 


‘responded Miss Rachel recklesel 





During: this. bold.speech the girl sat very still, 
a deep flush in ;her :fair.cheeks, a troubled 
expression in her grey- eyes. 

‘You are wrong, Rachel,” she said tremu- 
lously,.when the,little woman was silent. “I 
did .love.Ambrose, and he—ah, he loved me 
faithfully !—that is my. most comforting thought 
now he has left me.” 

“Well, well, dear..child, ’tis, indeed, sad: that 
you have lost the poor fellow,” said Miss Rachel 
sympathetically,.wisely. leaving her daring words 
to do their own-work, “though I don’t think I 
can pity.you.as I do Garth’ Bethune. Your 
trouble is not as bitter as his.” 

“Garth Bethune!” echoed the girl in faintly 
interested tones. 

“Yes,.a pupil of mine once. You have surely 
heard me.speak.of him, Phillida ?” 

“T should think so!” cried Phillida, with a 
sudden:sweet laugh. “I used-to hate him when 
I was a little girl, because you held him up to 
meas.a pattern, until I. got. to-think of him as a 
detestable paragon of.aboy. Don’t. you remem- 
ber, Rachel, if: 1 were in an idle.mood, you spoke 
of his: industry—if.I owned myself conquered by 
some appalling-sum, you. told; me that . Garth, 
when he .was: much | younger, worked that very 
sum quite correctly? He was. only a mame to 
me,.but I always-felb sure; that, if-ever I met 
your. model boy, in after life, I should detest him, 
and be.always quarrelling-with him.” 

“ You could not!” . cried Miss. Rachel indig- 
nantly. ‘He is the; beau ideal. of an- English 
gentleman, and so handsome, so ¢lever, so.gene- 
rous ~ab, now, Phillida;what;are you laughing 
at?” 

“ I see he is still a paragon,” retorted. the girl 


a 

“You will like him: when.you meet him,” 
ly, anxious, as in 
Garth’s case, to disclose her secret. 

The girl stared at her intently. 

“ When I meet him ?” .she repeated slowly, 

“Yes"—-hurriedly. “He is here with me at 
the Cottage. He, like yourself, is in trouble ; 
and, in the same gratifying way, he turned to me 
for sympathy. He .ksew, .too, that at the 
Cottage he could do as he liked, and lead a quiet, 
secluded life.” 


“ He is staying with you?” cried the girl in 
dismayed tones. “Oh, Rachel, I wish you had 
let me know you were not alone !” 

“ Why, dearest ?”’ demanded: the little gover- 


ness in. admirably innocent tones. 


“J. should not have come then,’ the girl 
answered in low tones. “I—I cannot bear to 
meet;any one just now. I want to be alone with 
my thoughts.” 

“ Well, dear, there’s nothing to prevent: that,” 
retorted .Miss Rachel in brisk, matter-of-fact 
accents. ‘ You won’t.see anything of. Garth, for 
he is just as eager to revel in solitude, and, 
indeed, was quite annoyed: when I told him you 
were coming.” 

“T’m glad of that,” cried Phillida in relieved 
tones, though there was a. faint. expression of 
astonishment.in her. expressive eyes, which Miss 
Rachel noted. with secret satisfaction. 

“ You'll see nothing of him,” .went on the 
little. spinster cheerfully ; “he’s.away all day, 
tramping over the moors, shooting or fishing. 
He was so afraid of meeting you that he went off 
first thing: this morning, and-won’t be in until 
bed-time.” 

“ Well, I shall. avoid him, too,” said. Phillida 
stiffly, “so-we shall play into each other’s hands. 
Still, I wish he had not been here, Rachel.” 

Miss Colbourne looked very grave. 

“The poor fellow has been very ill,” she said 
softly, “and he has had to battle with a cruel 
trouble at the same time. He was engaged toa 
very beautiful girl, and they were to be married 
shortly ; but—but she——” 

“Died?” queried Phillida, breathlessly. 

“No, far, far worse—she was faithless,” said 
Miss Rachel in grieved indignant tones, “she 
jilted him and married an elderly millionaire. 
Mr. Bethune was just recovering from an attack 
of typhoid fever at the time,and the terrible 
shock of that cruel news made him very ill again. 
I .was svith him, and, as soon as he could be 
moved,. brought him down here, where, I am 
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thankful to eay, he has recovered his strength 
wonderfully, though his mind is still terribly 
depressed —he cannot forget that heartless crea- 
ture.” 

“She is not worth a thought!” exclaimed 
Phillida indignantly. “If he has any spirit he 
will soon forget her. Why, such a treacherous 
act should have killed his love at once.” 

“Ab, he will forget her in time,” said Miss 
Rachel, with a little wiee nod, “ but love is hard 
to kill, and she was very beautiful—very fas- 
cinating. The man she has married is utterly 
commenplace ; but I suppose she preferred his 
wealth to my poor Garth’s good old name and 
more mederate income. He, dear boy, knows 
she is not worth a thought, that she has played 
the part of a mercenary coquette, but the wound 
she inflicted is too deep to be healed at once, 
and though, in the end, I feel sure he will rejoice 
in his freedom, he must feel low and depressed 
for a littie while.” 

“IT don’t think I could sympathize with him,” 
said Phillida in decisive accents, “that girl 
cannot have been nice. Now, if she had loved 
him and been separated from him by death, then, 
indeed, I should be sorry for him.” 

Miss Rachel smiled quietly as she began to tie 
her bonnet-strin 

“ We are all inclined to think our own sorrow 
heavier than any other, child,” she said gently. 

“ And so become egotistical, eh, my dear little 
Rachel?” cried Phillida, flushing deeply, and 
looking almost ashamed of herself. “I must 
remember that.” 

“And be kind to Garth Bethune on the few 
occasions that you meet,” put in Miss Rachel, 
with a nervous laugh. “You won't find him 
very suave and courteous, I’m afraid, child ; he 
does not sleep well, and suffers from severe head- 
aches, and, naturally, is often somewhat irri- 
table.” 

“T don’t think I like polite young men,” said 
Phillida gravely, “but I fancy you spoil your 
model boy, Rachel: you should not allow him to 
be too bearish.” 

Miss Rachel laughed softly. 

“ He likes being spoiled,” she said, contentedly. 
“ Shall we start again, Phillida? we have to get 
home, and Ann will have afternoon tea ready for 
us,” 

“Dear old Ann!” said the girl in pleased 
accents, rising and slipping her arm in Miss 
Rachel’s, “ she knows what a devotee to tea I am, 
and how I revel in her little tough cakes and 
—_ ! Ah, she is very much inclined to spoil 
me ”» 

“And I help her, I think,” cried Miss 
Rachel, with a happy laugh, as they moved 
away. 

As the small gate on the moor banged behind 
them, there was a violent rustling amongst the 
trees that drooped their branches over the seat 
lately occupied by the two ladies, and a minute 
later Garth Bethune stepped out from behind 
the hedge, and tossing his fishing tackle on the 
ground threw himeelf on to the bench and looked 
gloomily after the retreating figures. 

“She’s a complimentary young woman!” he 
muttered grimly. ‘ Always detested me, and 
is perfectly certain that if ever she met me she 
should not take a fancy to me—but would feel 
inclined to quarrel with Miss Rachel’s model 
boy. Humph! pretty outspoken that! I hope 
I shan’t see much of her. I don’t want to be 
bored with sentimental tales about that prig of 
a clergyman. I suppose I should not have 
listened, but really I was half asleep behind that 
hedge, and then it was amusing to listen to her 
clerical talk. I shall stay out until a late hour, 
and I'll leave Foycombe as soon as I possibly can 


without hurting my good little mentor’s 
feelings,” 


CHAPTER III. 


To Miss Colbourne’s intense satisfaction, 
Garth Bethune made no mention again of his 
half-formed resolve to return to his grand old 
home, but pursued the even tenour of his way, 
shooting, fishing, lounging on the moor, and every 


day losing a little of his discontent and morose- 
ness, : 





He had seen nothing of Miss Fane, for that 
young lady had been attacked by a severe cold 
the very morning after her arrival, and for a 
whole long week had been confined to her bed- 
room and the little sitting-room that Miss 
Rachel had set aside for her especial use. 

The girl was very carefully and tenderly nursed 
by her devoted governess and the kindly old 
servant, who—much alarmed by the hoarseness 
and feverishness that held Phillida in their 
clutch—spent their time in doctoring her, in 
concocting dainty dishes to tempt her appetite, 
and in coaxing her to submit patiently to a week’s 
sojourn in the house—the only way, Miss Rachel 
declared, to rid herself of her tiresome cold. 

The girl had yielded very reluctantly, for she 
longed to be out on the sunny moor, or sitting in 
the flower-crowded garden, but she recognized 
the wisdom of Miss Rachel's plan of action when, 
at the end of the week, she found herself quite 
well again; the hoarseness vanished from her 
voice, her pulse beating in a calm and regular 
manner, and no trace of the feverish headaches 
which at first had completely prostrated her. 

“T release you from prison, dear, this morning,” 
said Miss Colbourne cheerily one bright day at 
the end of the week. ‘“ You may go down to the 
drawing-room, and if you will promise to wrap 
up well, I might then allow you out into the 


garden. 

Phillida laughed, and stroked the little woman’s 
soft cheek. 

“My dear old coddle,” she cried in faintly 
tremulous accents, “how you spoil your wilful 

upil }” 
mu Shall I ceaee doing so, child ?” 

“No, no!” with sudden passion, the tears 
crowding into the sweet grey eyes, “ I,—I want 
all your love and sympathy now, Rachel. I—I 
had a cruel letter from mother this morning.” 

Miss Rachel looked startled. 

“ She has not been so foolish as to—to——” 

“ Mot yet,” put io the girl quietly, under- 
standing those faltering words, “ but she prepares 
me for it. I think before long she will marry 
Colonel Craven.” 

“Then you will stay here always, darling,” 
cried thé spinster in delighted accents, slipping a 
kind hand round the girl’s neck and drawing 
her close to her. 

Phillida turned and pressed her lips to the 
gentle hand that held her. 

‘ You are good!” she cried in broken accents 
—“ too good !” 

For a minute she rested her pretty head on 
Miss Rachel’s kindly breast, then forcing herself 
to calmness, raised herself and spoke in tones of 
forced gaiety. 

“ How selfish I am,” she cried impatiently, 
“keeping you here listening to my woes when I 
know you have to walk over to Arundel-Tavis 
and be back in time for lunch.” 

“Oh I am in good time, dear child,” said Miss 
Rachel blithely. “I just ran up to tell you that 
it is hot enough for you to venture out if you 
feel inclined. Iwish I had not to leave you, 
Phillida, but I’m afraid my poor people would 
be terribly disappointed if I missed this week.” 

‘* Of course they would. Dear Rachel, I shall 
be all right, and you may be sure that Ann will 
keep her eagle eye on me. I mean to go down 
and practice those chants for the choir, and after- 
wards I shall stroll into the garden. By-the-by,” 
with a little quick frown, “where is your 
Diogenes, Mr. Bethune ?” 

“ Ah, you won’t see him,” answered Miss 
Rachel gravely ; “he isin a terribly depressed 
mood this morning, and has gone off fishing for 
the whole of the day.” 

Phillida’s lip curled scornfully. 

“Still thinking of his shattered idol?” she 
queried disdainfully. 

“TI am afraid so, Time alone will heal the 
wound, which has been acruel one. I can’t help 
thinking that lately he has been less sad, less 
hopeless, that it is only when his head is troubling 
him, or when he has slept badly that the gloomy 
mood takes possession of him.” 

“And has he a headache to-day?” asked 
Phillida carelessly. 


“Yes, and he had a wretched night. I tried 





to persuade him to stay quietly at home, but he 
said he must walk off his fit of depression.” 

Phillida looked at the little spinster gravely. 

‘*Then I need not fear to encounter him in 
your absence ?” she eaid, slowly. 

“No,” quietly. “1 don’t suppose he will 
return until Jate on in theevening. Ann packed a 
luvcheon-basket for him, and he went off quite 
an hour ago. I must depart, too, or I shall be 
late in returning. Don’t go down to the drawing- 
room, Phillida, until Ann has brought your soup; 
that will strengthen you.” 

The girl nodded dreamily, and, as Miss Rachel 
hurried away, threw herself back in a low 
luxurious chair placed close to the window. 

“ Dear Rachel,” she murmured lovingly, “ how 
she cares for me! Yes, and for that blighted 
young man,” with a little mocking laugh, “and 
how we tax her kindness. I amailingand miser- 
able, he is grumblingly gloomy, and we both revel 
in our different woes. Oh, how selfish we 
mortals are !—at least, most of us—and how we 
tyrranize over the few who are noble and 
generous! Well, now Iam better, I will rouse 
myself, will try to hide my sorrow and dis- 
content, and work hard, as Ambrose wished me 
to do,” 

With sudden energy she sprang to her feet, 
and paced the room in a hurried fashion, her 
grey eyes bright and intent, a resolute expression 
on her frank, sweet face. 

“I will not fret and murmur!” she cried 
aloud. “TI will do my best to help Miss Rachel 
while Iam here, and after a whileI wili go to 
India, and live the life that Ambrose thought me 
fitted for, Yes, I will be a missionary.” 

“TI hope not, I hope not!” murmured old 
Ann, who, entering at that moment with her 
little bowl of strong soup, had caught those last 
energetic words, “ the child’s too fair and sweet 
for such a life, and that there parson should ha’ 
known it.” 

Phillida did not catch that inaudible murmur, 
indeed, she had not noticed the woman come in, 
and started a little as Ann advanced and spoke 
to her. 

. “Your soup, if you please, Miss Phillida,” the 
old servant said respectfully, “the mistrees 
bade me bring it you before you came down.” 

.“ Ah, thank you, Ann,” said the girl, with an 
attempt at a bright smile as she took the dainty 
basin, “sit there, Ann, and talk to me while I 
take your kitchen medicine.” 

The old woman smiled in a pleased way, and 
took a good long look at the girl’s sweet, pale 
face. 


“You ain’t got much colour, Miss Phillida,” 
she said abruptly, “that tiresome cold has 
pulled you down a deal.” 

“Oh, I’m all right, you dear old fidget,” 
retorted Phillida hastily. ‘“ You know I have 
not been out, and—and I have sad things te 
think of, Ann. I lose heart sometimes.” 

“You shouldn’t do that, missie,” said Ann 


earnestly. 
“TI can’t help it, Ann. I am so lonely, so 
terribly lonely !” : 
Ann looked at her in a tender, pitying way. 


She felt that words were useless, but she 
stretched out her toil-worn hand, and gently 
touched the pretty clustering curls on the girl's 
fair forehead. 

“Take heart, dear,” she said, eagerly, ‘‘ there’s 
happiness waitin’ for you somewheres.” 

Phillida shook her head dubiously. 

“T need courage,” she said slowly, “but I 
mean to try to be brave, and, at any rate, here, 
with my dear Miss Rachel, I am at peace, and can 
think over my plans.” 

She laughed tremulously as she handed the 
little bowl back to Ann and turned to the door. 

“T’m going down to the drawing-room now to 
practice the chants for Sunday,” she went on 
hastily, “that will do me good.” 

“To the drawing-room, Miss Phillida!” 
echoed Ann hurriedly, an apprehensiveexpression 
in her honest eyes. 

“Yes, Why, Ann, you are surely not going to 
tell me that I must stay up here? It’s no good ; 
I should certainly rebel, because Miss Rache! 
herself bade me go down.” 

Ann smiled and shook her head. 
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“Nay, I think ’twill do you good, missie,” she 
said, with a little glad laugh. “You'll find it 
nice and cool in there, for I’ve just drawn the 
blinds down.” 

She lifted her tray then and walked away, a 
broad smile illuminating her comely face, a 
smile that deepened and grew brighter as she 
slowly descended the stairs. 

“T wonder what missie will do ?” she pondered, 
her eyes fixed meditatively on the kitten as it 
frolicked about the hall after a tiny ball that 
Miss Rachel had purchased for its especial 
amusement, “I thought at first I’d tell her Mr. 
Garth had come back, but then she’d have 
stayed fretting up there all the morning, and that 
ain't good for her ; besides, I’m certain that once 
they get talking they'll take to each other, and 
that'll be good for both of ’em.” 

Arrived at this satisfactory conclusion, Ann 

laughed in a somewhat significant manner and 
marched briskly away to her own dominions, the 
kitten dancing after her in a very frivolous 
fashion. 
The old servant had only spoken the truth 
when she said that the drawing-room was nice 
and cool. To Phillida, entering it a few minutes 
later, it seemed a very haven of luxurious and 
refreshing ease, The carefully-drawn blinds cast 
a soft, green shade over the well-worn, but 
artistic, carpet, the old-fashioned furniture, which, 
luckily, was sufficiently venerable not to offend 
the highly cultivated tastes of the present day, 
the cool-looking pots of fern, and the great 
bowl of roses that stood on the wide-cushioned 
window-seat. The little piano stood open, with 
Miss Rachel’s book of chants upon the stand, and 
Phillida, crossing the room in a swift, noiseless 
fashion and seating herself on the music-stool, 
commenced to play the “Te Deum” with 
exquisite taste and expression, singing the grand 
words the while in a soft, rich voice. 

Steadily she practised, sublimely unconscious 
of any presence but her own, imagining herself 
alone in the cool, dusky room, for, coming in 
suddenly out of the sunny little hall, she had 
mever noticed the tall, powerful figure stretched 
upon the sofa in the shadow of the heavy window- 
curtains, and therefore never dreamed that the 
man whom she was so anxious to avoid was 
listening in a half-pleased, half-vexed way to her 
sweet chanting. But she was soon to make the 
discovery. 

Growing tired of the dim, religious light, and 
running across to the window to raise the blind, 
she uttered a sharp, startled exclamation and 
paused, with the cord between her fingers. Her 
eyes had fallen upon Garth Bethune’s pallid, 
worn face. She knew at once that Miss Rachel’s 
“model boy” had acted as audience while she 
oractised those wearisome chants. 

“Ah!” she gasped, in her agitation jerking the 
olind up in a very crooked fashion. “I thought 
the room was empty!”—then, with great 
dignity, “ Mr, Bethune, I suppuse,” adding, with 
sudden petulance, “you should have spoken 
when I entered—have stopped me.” 

“T am sorry,” said the young man in chilly 
accents, rising and taking the cord out of her 
trembling fingers. “I must have been asleep 
when you came in, and afterwards—well, I was 
selfish enough to revel in your singing, forgetting 
that you might feel annoyed with me when you 
disecvered my presence. I am passionately fond 
of music, and the temptation, I am afraid, was 
too much for me. It is a long time since I heard 
sich sweet singing.” 

An impatient expression crept into Phillida’s 
eyes. He had spoken in a very sad and dreamy 
fashion ; but she, deciding at once that he was 
thinking of his faithless love, was by no mears 
inclined to sympathize with him. With a little 
iaipatient toss of her sunny head, she turned and 
walked slowly towards the door. 

“T am sorry I disturbed you,” she said, coldly. 
“TI understood that you would be out all day. 
Had I known you were here, I would have stayed 
ia my own sitting-room.” 

As those dignified words fell on Bethune’s ear, 
the dreaminess left his eyes. He twisted round 
and looked keenly at the pretty pale girl in her 
— 

“Why should you go, Miss Fane?” he said, 





abruptly. “I am right in calling you by that 
name, I suppose ?”’ he added, with a faint smile. 

“Oh, yes,” pausing in a hesitating way, with 
her hand on the door. 

* Ah, I thought so. I have heard of you from 
Miss Colbourne.” 

* And I of you,” she retorted, demurely, and 
then, moved by a sudden mutual impulse, they 
both began to laugh. ‘“ Miss Rachel has told you 
that I am an‘ earthly angel, I know,” cried 
Phillida, hastily. 

“She has,” said Garth coolly, “and you have 
been assured that I am a god amongst men,” 

They laughed again, and looked at each other 
with considerable kindliness. 

“Dear Miss Rachel!” exclaimed Phillida im- 
pulsively, “ how very, very good she is to us.” 

“She is a little saint,” said Bethune in tones 
of deep conviction ; then, crossing the room, he 
spoke again in a hurried way. ‘ Miss Fane, why 
should we avoid each other Why should we not 
try and please the dear little woman by behaving 
in a friendly fashion while we are together under 
her roof. We have each our trouble. We came 
here seeking solitude, Well, weighed down as 
we both are by sorrow, I don’t fancy we shall jar 
upon each other, and Miss Rachel would be so 
delighted if we were friends. Shall we try to 
please her?” 

Phillida hesitated, and fixed her eyes on the 
floor. If she met his request with coldness, she 
must, of course, leave the drawing-room, and 
stay in her own room until Miss Rachel returned. 
And yet, was that wise? Would not the solitude 
conduce to sad thoughts ? Would she not find 
herself dwelling once more on her lover’s sudden 
death, on her mother’s lack of sympathy ; on the 
life of hard werk she had planned out, for her- 
self? No, no, Miss Rachel was right—it was best 
to occupy one’s thoughts—why, even while 
practising the church music she had felt brighter 
and better. She was longing to do good to others 
for Ambrose’s sake ; then why not offer to read 
or play, or even sing, to this sad-looking, haggard, 
weary-eyed invalid ? F 

She glanced up suddenly, and meeting his keen 
eyes in a very frank, calm way, put her hand in 
his outstretched one for an instant. 

“ We will be friends,” she said decidedly. “I 
shunned society just now because I could not 
bear to listen to the soft nothings and empty 
chatter of most of the men one meets ; but you 
must be different from that.” 

Bethune frowned in a quick, fierce way. 


“You know my history, Miss Fane,” he said in, 


low, deep tones ; “know how the life has been 
crushed out of me; how my heart has been 
pierced by a woman's treachery. I—I don’t 
think that ever again I could laugh and talk and 
dance as I used to do. Don’t accept me too 
entirely as your friend, Miss Fane, or, at any rate, 
wait until you have studied all my ill-tempers 
and gloomy fite before promising anything. Ask 
Miss Rachel if I do not make a trying guest.” 

“Miss Rachel has told me how you have 
suffered,” the girl said gravely. “I have suffered, 
too, in a different way. I, too, often feel sad and 
heavy-hearted ; then, eurely, there should be a 
bond of sympathy between us. Mr. Bethune, 
let me try to be your friend, and help you to 
lighten the heavy hours. I think [ am fitted for 
the task, and Ambrose wished me to work for the 
good of others.” 

Bethune looked gravely at the girl’s earnest 


face. 

“ Was he the one you lost?” he asked slowly. 

“Yes,” said Phillida abruptly, moving away to 
the window to hide the tears that dimmed her 
eyes. 

“T cannot pity, I can only envy, you,” the 


young man cried hoarsely. If I had lost 
Maude in that way——” 

He broke off abruptly, and, with a heavy sigh, 
dropped on to the sofa in an exhausted way. 

“What a fool I am!” he cried bitterly ; 
“but I always behave like an idiot when I have 
one of these horrible headaches, and if I sleep 
badly.” 

” You should not have gone out at all this 
morning,” said Phillida reproachfully. “ See—I 
shall draw down this blind again, and theg you 


shall lie down on the sofa, and I shall try and 
soothe you into sleep with my music.” 

“ Ah, thanks, Miss Fane,” he said impa- 
tiently ; ‘but I cannot play the invalid. Iama 
regular impostor.” 

** Very well,” answered Phillida coolly, “ then 
I may as well stroll out on to the moor and meet 
Miss Rachel : I can be of no use to you.” 

“ You can play for me”—eagerly—“ I shall be 
very glad, but——~’”’ 

“ Only if you lie down.” 

“T am a bear,” he said, with a short laugh. 
“T do feel disgracefully cross this morning, and 
I know I was quite rude to my dear little 
hostess, I think it is high time that I shut 
myself up alone at my own place, when I can’t 
even keep from snapping at Miss Rachel.” 

“She does not mind your caustic remarks,” 
retorted Phillida, entering more and more into 
the spirit of the work before her. “ You will 
vex her far more if you go away. She knows 
you are not well, and makes allowances for you.” 

“ But you have been an invalid for the last 
week, and you are not cross,” he objected faintly. 

* But I can be,” she cried, with an energetic 
nod—“a regular Tartar: you will find that out 
if we are to be friends, because I must speak my 
mind out to you, especially when I think you are 
behaving foolishly.” 

A deep flush stole into Garth’s haggard face. 

“T shall be ready,” he said quietly ; “but am 
I to have the same privilege, Miss Fane t—am I 
to be allowed to tell you my thoughts ?” 

“Yes; why not?” eaid Phillida, a little 
surprised look in her sweet eyes, 

* And I may tell you when I think you are 
cross ?”” 

“I’m cross now,” she retorted, with a sun- 
shiny smile. ‘Do lie down. I won't play a 
note until you do,” 

“That threat subdues me,” said Bethune, 
stretching himself wearily upon the sofa, but 
turning to look at Phillida in a very interested 
fashion. “Your playing will surely cure my 
headache ; but please do not tire yourself, Miss 
Fane.” 

“J shall not do that,” answered the girl, 
moving over to the piano, his polite speech 
bringing a faint frown to her smooth forehead. 
“ Now, do close your eyes, and try not to talk. 
A refreshing nap would cure your headache soon 
enough.” 

“ T shall not sleep,” he said impatiently ; but 
Phillida, with a severe shake of her head, turned 
away, and let her fingers glide into a languorous, 
sleepy lullaby, glancing, in a covert fashion, now 
and then at the irritable young man on the sofa, 
and smiling softly when, by and by, his deep and 
regular breathing, his closed eyes, and careless 
attitude told her that her music had conquered 
him. 

Very cautiously, then, she stole from the 
room, encountering Miss Rachel as she came 
hastily out into the little hall, who, seeing that 
her listless air had fled, that there was even a 
bright light in the expressive grey eyes, looked 
at her somewhat curiously. 

“ Phillida darling,” Miss Rachel exclaimed 
hastily, “ Ann tells me that Garth returned long 
ago with a bad headache, and in one of his most 
irritable moods. I felt quite sorry when I heard 
you were in the drawing-room with him—if only 
I had not gone out !” 

“ Hush, hush, dear! he is asleep now, and I 
think my music soothed him off ;—and—and 
you need not have worried, Rachel ”—serenely— 
“ it was all right—I did not mind.” 

“ You played for him!” gasped Miss Rachel. 

“ Yes"—quietly. “We have met at last— 
your model young man and I. We have talked 
together, and, remembering that we are neither 
of us in a mood to appreciate laughter and 
merriment, we have entered into a compact—we 
have agreed to be friends as long as we stay at 
the Cottage—not to avoid each other when we 
are dull or sad; to speak out our thoughts 
freely and candidly if we see in each other 
anything we do not approve of, and to talk 
together over the future, which, in our loneli- 
ness, we must most certainly plan out.” 





Miss Rachel, listening reverentially, yet withal, 
very gladly, to Phillida’s calm speech, stooped 
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suddenly and picked up the dancing kitten. 
She felt so very much inclined to laugh—slie 
found it terribly hard not to look up and ask 
innocently if Mr. Bethune were thinking seri- 
ously of missionary life. But she was shrewd 
enough to know that laugh and speech might 
ruin her own delightful schemes ; so she’ just 
glanced up quietly and expressed her pleasure at 
the turn affairs had taken. 

“Tt is good of you to be kind. to Garth, dear,” 
she said, patting the girl’s hand. 

“T am very sorry for him,” answered Phillida 
gravely ; then; with a faint flush in her pretty 
cheeks, ran lightly upstairs. 

“ Ann, whatdo you think ofit?” said Miss 
Rachel softly, as the woman erossed the hall to 
the dinjng-room. 

“A good deal, ma’am,” retorted Ann drily. 
“ Miss Phillida’s treading on dangerous. ground, 
when she begins to pity a fine, handsome gentle- 
man like Mr. Bethune,” : 


CHAPTER IV. 


Berore the luw gate’ that shut in Miss Csl- 
bourne’s garden, a low, comfortable-looking, pony- 
phaeton stood one gloriously’ fresh morning 
nearly a month later than that day when Garth 
Bethune and Phillida Fane had-entered into. that 
friendly compact. 

They were firm friends now, although many a 
hot argument and trivial quarrel had enlivened 
the time, and there had been periods when they 
had been hardly on: speaking. terms. Still a re- 
conciliation had always followed on the disagree- 
ment, and each dispute seemed to deepen the 
intimacy and draw the two cynical young people 
closer together: , 

There had been no more talk of Bethune re- 
turning home, though now he was well andstrong 
again, and his steward was. constantly writing to 
implore him’to come back to the Towers, 

He seemed strangely reluctant'to drag himself 
away from Miss Rachel’s picturesque cottage, 
from the stretches of moor, and from the. lovely, 
rippling river, out of which he had lured many 
an unwary prize. 

Miss Fane had never thought of leaving Devon- 
shire. Her’ mother’ still lingered at the lively 
hydropathie, and in every letter managed to inti- 
mate pretty plainly that she. considered her 
daughier settled in her present abode. until she, 
Mrs. Fane, returned to London. 

“So glad, dear child, that you have got your 
colour back-again,” she wrote. “Really, you had 
fallen off terribly’ while nursing poor, dear 
Ambrose. Indeed, there were people who said 
that your foolish mother looked the younger. of 
the two, when-we were seen’ together—a warn- 
ing to you, my dear Phillida, to take life easily, 
and abundon your absurd idea of being a nurse, 
or going out to India as a missionary.” 

Miss Fane had torn up that letter at once, a 
curious, scornful smile curling her lips ; she had 
even— spurred on by-her mother’s light, stinging 
words—shut herself up imher own room and tried 
to think out her plans—which, lately, she had 
somewhat neglected—and make up her mind to 
give up her present free, delightful life, and take 
up at once the duties which Ambrose Porter had 
spoken of. 

But, alas ! in the midst of her musings, Garth 
Bethune’s voice came to her from the garden, 

He had brought the last’‘new song home from 
Tavistock, and would she come and try it in the 
drawing-room ? Miss Rachel had established her 
self there with her work, and was quite eager to 
hear it. 

_ That summons was usually fatal, though Phil- 
lida answered it im a reluctant, guilty fashion. 

But she did respond, im spite of her conscience, 

banishing India from her thoughts, and revelling 
in her calm and happy life until she received. her 
mother’s next letter, or until some sareastie re- 
mark from Garth, reminded her of her neglected 
scheme. 
_ It was not often now that Phillida was ruffled ; 
indeed; a sweet serenity. seemed to have taken 
possession of everyone at the Cottage during this 
lat week. 

Miss-‘Rache} moved about witha beaming smile 


eagerly, but respect 





on her pleasant face; Phillida herself had been 
in a very gentle, thoughtful mood ; while Garth 
had not made one caustic remark since the week 
had begun. 

“ Calm before the storm, p’r’aps, ma’am,” said 
old Ann, as she packed a dainty luncheon-basket, 
for the trio were off for a rambling drive across 
the moor to aquiet part of the river, where the 
trout were swarming. @ 

“Oh, dear, Ann, don’t say that!” cried: Miss 
Rachel nervously, as she covered. a basket of 
strawberries with a huge cabbage-leaf. “I—I 
was hoping they were growing fond of each other, 
and would quarrel no more.” 

“ Oh, indeed, I wish they wouldn't,” said Ann, 
emphatically ; “but I’m afraid they ain’t in-love 
yet, ma'am’; they’re'a deal too friendly to please 
me,” she ended; with a sniff: 

“Amn, what doyou mean ?” 

“Don't you know, ma‘am? I'd like to see 
Miss Phillida-a bit shyer with’ Mr. Garth—aye; 
and a bit afraid of him. He never ntakes’ her 
eyes droop; nor brings a bit of red into her 
cheeks, That’s. what I'd like to’ see, Miss 
Rachel.” 

“T—I wonder ~< ag are right; Ann?” said the 
spinster meditatively. 

“Of course I am,” stoutly. “Then he gets 
her to read out to him all the papers say about 
that grand lady that treated. him so shabbily ; 
and Miss Phillida don’t seem to mind a. bit; 
though I have heard her tell hiuthe’s: foolish for 
wanting to know: about her, You know; Miss 
Rachel, if she loved him she would hate to read 
about that’ Lady’ Maude; an’ if he loved our 
sweet young lady he'd never give her that task.” 

“They are proud, both of then, Anm—very 
proud,” said Miss: Rachel thoughtfully; “and 
their-eyes have not’ yet been opened ; but this 
morning—this morning they: may’be.” 

“How ma’am ~ what way!” asked Ann, 
fully. 

Miss Raehel smiled a little sadly. 

“ Mies Phillida has heard this morning: of 
her mother’s marriage with Colonel Craven: I 
watched her read the letter, and knew how: the 
news hurt her—how lonely and desolate she felt: 
she may think at: onee again of India; or else— 
oh, Ann” with a little sigh; “if only my two 
dear children would join hands and-hearts.!”’ 

“Oh, ma’am, they will, I’m sure,” cried the 
sanguine old servant. 

Miss Rachel shook her head doubtéully. 

“Thereis startling news for Mr. Bethune‘in 
to-day’s paper, Ann,” she said sadly ; “ news that, 
as yet, he does not know. The woman whotreated 
him so di lly is once more~free—the. mil- 
lionaire*has died. suddenly. Lady Maude Jackson 
is a. beautiful and wealtby widow. I saw the 
announcement of thedeath; but Mr, Bethune as 
yet knows nothing of it.” 

“And Miss Phillida?” asked Ann gravely. 

‘« She is ignorant, but nob. for long will she re- 
mainso.. When.Mr. Garth is fishing she always 
reads the items of news to him, She will soon 
see that.” 

“Do you. think he'll be glad,. Miss. Rachel ?” 
queried Ann breathlessly. 

“T think not—I hope not;.” answered the little 
spinster, slowly. ‘‘Her traitorous behaviour 
should have killed all his love ; but—but where a 
lovely woman is concerned men are so. weak, 
Ann.” 

“ Ah, but he’s seen Miss Phillida,” cried the 
woman eagerly. “If he hadn’t I'd ha’ been 
doubtful myself, ma’am. When he hears. her 
read out that news he’ll find all at. once that it’s 
nothing to him now ; you see if he doesn’t, and 
he'll just look up and tell Miss Phillida so.” 

Miss Rachel laughed tremulously, 

“T should like to think your-supposition was 
correct, Ann,” she said, eagerly ; “and now I 
mean to make an excuse and send them off alone. 
The Vicar has provided me. with: an excuse in 
writing to me to ask me to go over to Borraeombe 
to see Farmer Doidge’s dying wife. Mr. Free- 
man’s coachman has just brought me the letter ; 
the Vicar wants me to meet him there as soon as 

ossible,”” 

“They'll exeuse.you, ma’am,” said Ann, with 
a little merry’chuckle.. “ You.go and eee if they: 
won'te” 





“Where are they, Ann? Where is Miss 
Phillida ?” 

“They be both of ’em at the gate waitin’ for 
you, an’ I don’t think they’d much mind if you 
kept ’em there all day !” 

Miss Rachel laughed delightedly. 

“ Bring the basket down to the: gate and. we 
will see,” she said hurriedly, snatching. up the 
strawberries. ‘‘ At one time Mr. Garth hated.to 
be kept waiting.” 

“He didn’t know Miss Phillida then,’ retorted 
Aun promptly; “he seems quite content. now; 
Miss Rachel,” nodding significantly inthe diree- 
tion of the gate. . 

A. very~ gentle, happy light illumined the 
spinster’s pleasant face, as-she turned: her eyes:to 
her guests, and thought what. a. striking. tableau 
they made out there in the bright sunshine, ber 
pretty Phillida, and the powerful-looking; 
faced man who leaned upon the. gate, 
earnestly to the girl whom only a few: weeks.ago 
he had been afraid to meet. ; 

*« Phillida dear, so tiresome! Mr. Tremaine 
wants me to go over’to Borracombe ab once;” 
cried Miss Rachel as she came:up to them, an 
admirably annoyed expression in her frank eyes. 
“ You and Garth must start. without me, and. I - 
will try to joim you:later on.” 

“ Ah, —_ is. too bad fe raga a 
di ointed tones, “is it not, Mr,. Bethune 

ws not to be allowed,” said Garth decidedly, 
and with a very affectionate glance. at. the little 
governess. “ Mr. Tremaine must: wait.” 

“Tm afraid not, my dear lad. Poor. Mrs. 
Doidge is dying, and has expressed a great: wish 
to see me... I must go, but I'll get’them to drive 
me over to Ravenstor when:I have had my. inter- 
view. If you and Phillida. wait. there: for. me, 
we can all come home: together,” 

Bethune turned and looked at Phillida, whose 
sweet face this morning was very pale and sad. 

“Shall we go?” he said. quietly; “the 
phaeton is already packed. It seems.a pity to 
have wasted our energies for nothing.” 

“Ah, yes, we will go,’ answered the. girl 
hurriedly, ‘‘I—I could.not stay at home this 
morning. I am in a restless mood, only inclined 
for a ramble over the moor, and to try my skill 
at. angling.” 

“Then by all means go, dear,” said Miss 
Rachel briskly. “I shall be able to jom you.in 
time for lunch, I think. Garth, help the child 
in and let.me see you start.” 

Bethune, without another word, gave. hig. hand 
to Phillida, and helped her imto the phaeton. 

“You are sure you would like therdrive?” he 
said ; then in-a hasty whisper; relinquishing her- 
hand very slowly, “you look tired,. my. little 
comrade,” 

“T am tired of my. own: thoughts,” answered 
the girl sharply, “and to-day I have had bad 
news. I shall be all the better for the drive.” 

“T will give you plenty to do,’ said Garth; 
with a grave, sweet smile. “ While I fish,.you 
shall read me all the London news, I. have-the 

rs here.” 

Phillida laughed somewhat coldly, 

“T shall be pleased,’ she answered, with 
sudden stiffness. “Rachel,” bending . forward 
and clasping Miss Colbourne’s hand, ‘“ rémember, 
we shall wait lunch for you.” 

“T shall be there,” returned Miss Rachel, with 
a bright smile, standing.and looking. thought- 
fully after them as they drove. off. across. the 
heathery moor. “How will he take the news, 
Ann?” she said nervously, “he may rejoice in 
her freedom, and—and at once seek her out.” 

“Nay, nay, Miss Raehel,. don’t 
Garth so,” cried Ann reproachfully. 
not made o’ that kind o’ weak stuff.” 

Miss Rachel opened the gate, and stepped. out 
on to the moor, pausing there to hazard another 
doubtful remark. “ Men are strange. creatures, 
Ann, and Lady Maude is very, very beautiful.” 

“She may be,’ retorted. Ann,. with: an 
indignant sniff ; “ but that won't makeno matter. 
now. Don’t yeu worry, ma'am. Take my. word 
for it, them nice young creatures is deep, in. love’ 
with each other, and they’ll.find. it out soon 
enough now. Bless you, by the time you join ’em 
matters may be-quitersettled,.. Think.o’. that‘ 
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“Tf only you were right, Ann,” ‘murmured 
Miss Rachel, unfurling her parasol, “how happy 
I should be,” 

The old servant’ gazed thoughtfully after her 
little mistress‘as:ehe hurried: away in the direc- 
tion of Borracombe, : 

“Dear heart,” she cried lovingly, “what an 
angel she is; so generous, so unselfish, Who 
could wonder that she’s so loved? She's always 
working for the piness of others—always re- 
joicing in their joy.” 

She stood a minute or two while watching:that 
active little figure ; then dashing away a couple 
of tears that were trembling om her wrinkled 


cheeks, she caught up the prancing kitten and’ 


marched back to the house; 
* * * * 

The young’ people had chosen. a very lovely 
spot as their resting-place that’ morning: The 
pony-phveton: had‘ been deposited’ at a. farm- 
house close. by, the luncheon-basket had’ been 
stowed away, amongst some cool-looking: ferns, 

Phillida, enthroned on a heap of rugs, with a 
huge old tree to lean against, sat in an exquisite 
green shade, her- hand: on: a_ pile of papers, her 
grave young eyes fixed on Bethune, who stood 
just a little higher up dexterously casting: his 
line over the dark, cool waters of the pretty 
river, 

“T’m: wasting my time,” he cried, with sudden 
impatience. “Three times that fellow has escaped 
me.” He threw down his rod, and’ coming: over 
to Phillida, threw himself down ‘beside her. “The 
sun’s too powerful as yet ; with your permission 
I'll indulge in ‘a cigar, Miss’ Fane.” 

“Oh, yes!” said the girl, waking up fromthe 
dreamy reverie in which she had been indulging ; 
“and I will read you the society gossip.” 

“Wait a minute,” said Bethune. quietly, his 
hand on the'slender fingers holding the paper— 
his keen: glance: searching » the sweet, pale: face, 
which’ to-day wore the expression he had noted 
when he first met her ; but which lately he had 
missed. “I 'want to talk.” 

“Yes ;”' she said; in- startled accents, “Of 
what?” 

“ Of yourself, child;” answered the grave, kind 
voice. “ Are you fretting after your dead lover ?” 

Phillida looked at him in a shamed’way: She 
knew’ all at: once that lately Ambrose had hardly 
ever been in her thoughts; but she could’ not 
tell this man-such'a thing ; he should not think 
that she was so fickle—so easily consoled. 

“Yes,” she said ‘in faltering accents, ‘‘ Ambrose 
was very good tome,” 

“ And yet-you would never have suited’ each 
other,” said Bethune coolly. ‘“ He aimed too 
much at perfection, and his ideas of life were 
very ridiculous.” 

“Hush, Mr. Bethune! I cannotilet you. speak 
like that!” cried the: girl in- trembling tones, 
“ Ambrose was a very good man.” 

“Oh, I admit that, he was oppressively good ; 
but he was not: the husband for Phillida Fane. 
Why,” removing-the cigar from his lips to give 
due emphasis to his words, “ why, you didn’t even 
love him. No, wait'a minute !”—as the girl 
flashed an angry glance at him—“ you thoughtyou 
loved him, and I am not surprised that you made 
the mistake: He was kind to you when you were 
pining for alittle love. He gave you plenty of 
work to do. You were gratefal to him, and you 
mistook your. gratitude for love.” 

“T did not,” she-exclaimed passionately. ‘“ Mr. 
Bethune, you have no right to speak to me in 
that way.” 

“Yes, Ihave,” coolly. ‘ You forget our com- 
pact. We were to speak frankly to each otber on 
all subjects.” 

“Were we?” she cried petulantly; ‘ Well, I 
could say a great deal’ to you-upon: the subject 
ot your mad infatuation.” 

“Yam ready,” came the provoking answer, 
“T know I have behaved like an idiot, that I have 
a in absurd dreams ; but I have some ex- 
cuse for my weak conduct. I had been very ill, 
and that pleasant news: sent me back to the 
borders of shadéwland. It was a hard‘ blow; but 
it cured me in the end.” ‘ 

“Youstill regret your false love,’ said Phillida 
scornfatly, 

“Do 1%” with an irritating laugh. ‘‘ Well, 





perhaps so : mau is sometimes a.faithful animal. 
Now I mean to dismiss the subject of my faults 
and virtues’ I want to know what is troubling 
my comrade-this morning ¢” 

“ How did you know?” she gasped. 

“ How did‘ I know?” he repeated caressingly. 
“T looked in your-eyes, child.” 

“ Ah ;”—with a sigh—“I don’t wonder you 
saw the trouble there. Mr. Bethune, my mother 
has married Colonel Craven.” 

“ By Jove, how foolish!” exclaimed Bethune 
involuntarily. “ Child:”—imperiously —“ you 
can’D live: in the same house with that old 

“Oh, no,” with ashudder, ‘“Had* Ambrose 
lived it would not have mattered ; but I thought 
it all out this morning,” she-went on, with an 
attempt at a bravetone, ‘TI have decided: on 
my future.” 

“India?” asked Garth laconicallv, puffing 
away at his cigar, his eyes on the rippling water 
at his feet; 

“ Yes””—slowly+—‘‘I shall please Ambrose.” 

“Humph, yes; and thelife will be so inter- 
esting, won't it?” 

“ Of course” —impatiently. 

“ Shall you go'soon ?” he asked languidly. 

“T must wait’ until my mother returns to 
London ; avd Miss Rachel wants'me to stay on 
here for a little while longer.” 

“ Then weshall not have to bid each other an 
eternal farewell’ just yet,” he said quietly: 
“that is good news. I think,” springing to his 
feet, “that I might have another try for that old 
trout, Miss Fane ; and if you would read to me I 
should ‘be grateful.” 

- “With pleasure,” said Phillida icily, seeing 
nothing of the smile that wreathed Garth’s firm 
lips as he stooped:for-his rod. 

“ What. would you like, Mr. Bethune ?” 

“ Oh, the fashionable intelligence, please,” he 
said carelessly; “one often finds news of one’s 
friends there.” 

He turned his: attention to his rod, or, at 
least, he seemed’ to—in reality he was watching 
Miss Fane’s every movement, noting her sudden 
start and amazed exclamation‘as her eyes fell on 
the first paragraph in the column of fashionable 
intelligence ; and, taking a. hurried step towards 
her, as he saw how pale she had grown, and how 
the paper had fallen from. her nerveless fingers,— 

“ Miss Fane!” he said quickly, ‘ What is 
the matter?” 

“ [—I was a little surprised,” said Phillida in 
chilly,accents, “Mr, Bethune, here is news. for 
you! Lady Maude Jackson is free—her hus- 
band has died suddenly.” 

Dropping. his rod, and folding his arms across 
his broad chest, the. young man looked at her 
with sparkling eyes. 

“ How glad he is!” she thought, her heart 
weighed down with a sudden depressed feeling. 
“ He has no pride” ~ 

“Free!” cried Garth excitedly. “ Lady 
Mande free! What wonderful news!” 

Really, he acted’ very well, considering that 
the. news was old to him—that he had read it 
two hours ago. Yes, he was playing the hypo- 
crite now— doing his best to mystify and 
bewilder the disdainful-looking girl whom he 
watched so keenly. 

“ You love her yet.! What weakness !” cried 
Phillida, with fine scorn. 
“ Yes, I.am in love,” he said coolly: “I can’t 
help it.” 
“What is she like ?—describe her to me,” said 
the ‘girl carelessly. “We are comrades, you 
know, and should keep nothing from each other.” 
“Thue,” hesaid gravely, “You wish me to 
describe my love to you,” looking at her with a 
curious.smile.. ‘‘Ah, the task is too hard for 
me: I could:not do her justice: words are too 
cold, too stiff’ There, now, you are laughing at 
me! You think mean idiot! but you do not 
understand—you have never loved ——” 
“T’m glad I. have. not,” she flashed out, 
regretting. her words the. minute they had 
li 


passed her lips, 

“ Then you did not love your Ambrose!” he 
cried’ mockingly, 
“J—TI didn’t mean. that,” she cried impa- 





tiently, and with a deep glowing blush. ‘“‘ Mr. 





Bethune, Miss Rachel will soon be here, I am 
going for the luncheon-basket.” 

She slipped away to the clump of ferns, and 
on to the farmhouse for milk; and Garth, 
pulling in his line, strode up and down the green 
glade in a smiling; meditative mood—rousing 
himself presently, as Miss Rachel crossed the 
little bridge and came down to him. 

“ Phillida has gone for some milk,” he said, 
with an amused‘smile. ‘She was getting the 
worst of it in an argument, and took refuge in 


Miss Rachel looked at him wistfully. 

“ Have you seen the paper, Garth?” she 
asked. 

“‘T knew before,” he said quietly. 

“T have heard more,” she said hurriedly— 
“Lady Maude is staying with the Gardiners.” 

The young man paled a little, but his eyes 
grew bright:as they fell on Phillida. 

“T care nothing for her,” he said coldly, and 
strode away to the girl’s side. 





CHAPTER. V. 


Sunpay morning—one of the hottest of August 
days—no freshness anywhere; only a heat that 
was positively tropical, the sun blazing down upon 
everything, the atmosphere close and’ oppressive. 

The little church of Foycombe wasnot very full 
that morning ; the intense heat frightening: the 
old people; and sending many of the younger part 
of the congregation out on to the moors, where 
alone'the faintest breeze could be found. Still 
there was a fair sprinkling of people in the quaint 
old church, and though eyes would wander to the 
open’ windows and the glimpse of blue sky, ant 
waving trees—though several people found them- 
selves inva painfully sleepy condition—the Vicar, 
Mr, Tremaine; did not feel inclined to look severely 
on: such weaknesses, and-even turned his own eyes 
now and then to the sunny landscape outside, 

Miss Colbourne—always brisk and ready for 
work—was seated’ at the harmonium, keeping 
watch over the restless choir-boys ; but glancing 
now and then in a nervous way at Phillida Fane, 
who, seated in a pew closeat hand, was looking 
very sweet and pretty, though rather white and 
pale in her soft cream gown and-hat, a touch of 
black at her throat, and long, wrinkled black 
suede gloves on her-slender hands, 

Beside her in the old-fashioned pew sat Garth 
Bethune, who—in’ spite of a severe headache— 
had insisted on braving the heat, though he knew 
the sun and the hot walk would increase the 
pain until it became almost unendurable. He 
was looking wretchedly ill as he sat with arms 
folded and head a little bent ; but Phillida had 
no pity for him. She knew he had come to 
church this mo-ning just to look once more at 
his faithless love, who’ would be sure to put in an 
appearance, as the Gardiners never by any 
chance missed church. 

“They will gaze at each other,” thought the 
girl bitterly—-her. lip curling scornfully. ‘*He 
will yield to her charms, they will meet outside, 
renew their acquaintance, and by aud by there 
will be another announcement in the fashionable 
news. Oh, how weak these men are!” 

“Don’t let your thoughts be uncharitable in 
church,” whispered a mocking voice in her ear at 
that very minute—Garth’s voice—and turning, 
she met his searching glance. , 

“See!” he whispered again, with a pleased 
smile, “ Here comes Lady Maude! now you can 
look at. her well.” . 
Phillida turned her head away again sharply— 
a curious ache at her heart. A week had passed 
since that day when they had driven to Ravenstor 
—a strange, unsettled week—not at all a happy 
one; for though Miss Rachel was as sweet and 
gentle as ever, the two young people had had 
constant squabbles and arguments, and had 
almost seemed inclined to avoid each other as 
when first they met. - : 
Bethune had slipped back into his old caustic 
mode cf. speech, Phillida had been fitful and un 
certain, sometimes petulant ard unreasonable, 
sometimes dreamy and absent-minded, at others 
talkative and lively. 





Everyone knew that Lady Maude Jackson was 
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at the Gardiners’ place. Everyone had been 
eager to see the wealthy, beautiful young widow ; 
but the inhabitants of the Cottage had seen 
nothing of her until now, when, as the clanging 
of the bells ceased, Lilian Gardiner walked up the 
little church followed by a tall, slender, elegant 
woman, clad in deep crape—a long veil hiding 
her face from the gaze of the curious, 

“Lady Maude!” thought Phillida—her heart 
throbbing fiercely—her eyes seeking Mr. Bethune’s 
face. He sat very quietly beside her, but he was 
gazing intently at the opposite pew ; and by and 
by, when—apparently overpowered by the heat— 
the young widow threw back her veil and re- 
vealed her exquisitely fairy face with its great 
velvety brown eyes, which glanced so deprecat- 
ingly at the tall, grave man in Miss Colbourne’s 
pew. Phillida noticed that Garth grew very pale, 
and that his strong brown hand grasped the top 
of the ledge in front of him with almost con- 
vulsive energy. Yet when, now and then, in 
handing a book, his eyes met Phillida’s, there was 
such a caressing expression in them, such calm 
happiness, that the girl felt for a short moment 
that the ache at her heart must cease ; and the 
Woman opposite, watching them with such covert 
jealousy, grew madly furious as she saw that she 
wa3 indeed nothing to the man whom she had 
treated so scandalously, and whom, in her arro- 
gance, she had thought to lure back to her side. 

“But she knows that he has loved me—she 
thinks I shall win him again,” Lady Maude cried 
to herself, a wild and impotent anger in her 
heart ; “that knowledge will spoil her joy. But 
she need not fear; he will never be mine again. 
Even when I met him yesterday on the moor and 
actually humiliated myself in his sight, thinking 
to prevail and make him my slave again, he 
spurned me, treated me with cold scorn, and 
brutally declared that he had no love to give me, 
that it was all given to that simple-looking 
child. Well, I wanted to see Garth Bethune’s 
wife, and I have done so ; to-morrow I will leave 
this hateful place. I came on a fruitless errand; 
but I will speak to them both as I leave the 
church; I may manage to plant a sting in her 
heart. She fears me, J know.” 

With an impatient movement she lowered her 
veil again, and through the rest of the service 
kept a jealous watch on the young couple oppo- 
sité, clenching her hand fiercely when Phillida 
once—alarmed by the pallor of Garth’s face and 
the pain in his dark eyes—touched him on the 
arm, and him in an anxious whisper to 
slip out into the fresh air. 

Bethune shook his head; the service was 
nearly over, already Mr. Tremaine was winding 
up his sermon ; he would sit quietly until every 
one was out, he whispered back—people would 
only think then that they were waiting for the 
little organist, 

In a few minutes the tiny church was almost 
empty, and Miss Rachél coming hurriedly away 
from the harmonium, and drawing Garth’s hand 
on to her arm, walked gently down the aisle, 
Phillida following closely. 

** You are looking quite ill. I am thankful I 
ordered the phaeton to come for us.” 

“The heat has rather floored me,” admitted 
Garth, with a faint laugh, “but I am satisfied 
now.” 

“ Well, of course, nothing else matters, does it?” 
put in Phillida, with fine scorn, “not even if 
you faint by the wayside.” 

Garth threw a funny glance at her over his 
shoulder, as they passed out into the sunny 
churchyard, but he said nothing, for Miss Rachel 
had suddenly twisted round, and was speaking in 
deeply disgusted tones. 

“Gracious! What assurance! That woman 
waiting at the gates, and the phaeton drawn up 
close to the Gardiners’ brougham! I wonder at 
Lilian! your Lady Maude means to speak to us, 
and I feel as if I were choking with anger.” 

“Tt can’t be helped,” said Garth wearily. “If 
she is determined to speak, you need only bow. 
Miss Fane, what doyou say?” 

_ “I don’t mind in the least,” retorted Phillida 
én cold, astonished tones ; “ why should I?” 

Garth shrugged his shoulders, but he frowned 
oo, and his face looked very stern and set as the 
oman who had jilted him came forward and 


spoke to him in easy, assured tones, while Lilian 
Gardiner, a plain but pleasant-looking girl, whose 
face at the present moment wore a shy, uneasy 
expression, began to talk to Miss Rachel and her 
young companion in nervous, rapid tones, 

* Introduce me, please, Mr. Bethune,” said Lady 
Maude, in low but imperious accents, and Garth, 
with an angry glow in his dark eyes, effected the 
introduction. F 

Miss Rachel, faithful friend, only bowed stiffly, 
but Phillida, meeting very calmly the insolent 
scrutiny of the widow's dark grey eyes, uttered 
a few carelessly courteous words ere she turned 
again to Lilian Gardiner. 

“T return to town to-morrow, Garth,” said 
Lady Maude, with startling abruptness, guessin 
that Phillida could hear all she said. “I fin 
the country does not agree with me.” 

“Indeed,” returned Garth coldly, strangely 
ruffled by her use of his Christian name. “I can 
imagine you would like town best.” 

“That is true,” she said, with a heavy sigh ; 
“but I came here for a purpose.” 

“ Ah, yes,” interrupted the young man, with 
heavy emphasis ; “while your sorrow was new 
you would naturally like to be quiet.” 

The beautiful widow bit her lip sharply. 

“You are not looking well,” she said sweetly ; 
“ this rural life, I am sure, does not suit you. 
You are only a shadow of your old self.” 

“T am glad of that,” he said gravely. “I 
would do away with the old self, the foolish, 
trusting, infatuated self, and start afresh. Ah, 
here comes my good little nurse! She thinks I 
am mad not to get home as soon as possible, and 
is quite longing to cure my tiresome headache.” 

“Headache!” echoed Lady Maude. insolently, 
“ not heartache ?” ; 

“Oh, no,” he answered quietly, his eyes rest- 
ing on Phillida. “I never suffer from that 
complaint. Yes, Miss Rachel, I am ready.” 

The farewells were hurriedly spoken, for Miss 
Colbourne, alarmed by the increasing pallor of 
Garth’s face, would linger no longer, but drew 
him away to the phaeton, and installing him in 
it with Phillida on the opposite seat, took the 
reins and drove off, glancing angrily back now 
and then at the fast retreating brougham, 

“T never knew such selfishness,” she said 
crossly, “anyone could see how you were suffer: 
ing and how faint you were.” 

“T was a fool,” cried Garth savagely, the 
flash he caught from Phillida’s eyes not improv- 
ing his temper. “Thank Heaven, she leaves 
to-morrow.” 

* Well, I shan’t be sorry,” cried Miss Rachel, 
with sudden venom, “horrid, heartless crea- 
ture !” 

“She is very beautiful,” said Phillida, in calm, 
considering tones, “I admire your taste, Mr. 
Bethune. Ah, bow foolish of you to move ycur 
head!” as he raised it sharply, and the pain 
caused by the sudden jerk brought on the faint- 
ness again. “ Please take these smelling-salts 
and keep still, what should we do if you were to 
faint before we reach the cottage?” 

“T shan't do that,” he said grimly. “I shall 
obey your orders, and once I am safe in the 
drawing-room, I shall be all right.” 

A few minutes later, to their intense relief, that 
haven was reached, and Garth settled in a great 
chair by the open window, while Ann hastened 
off for iced lemonade, and Miss Rachel flew in 
search of scent. 

Phillida had sunk down on the broad window 
seat, and Garth, watching her stealthily uuder 
his closed eyelids, thought despairingly how cold 
and unyielding she looked. 

“She would not care even if I fainted right 
off!” he thought gloomily. “ Perhaps she’s 
thinking of that detestable Ambrose.” Sud- 
denly an inspiration came tohim, ‘“ Miss Fane,” 
he said feebly, “have you the smelling-salts?” 
and then, as he asked the question and the girl 
flew over to him, his hands dropped inertly—his 
eyes closed—he did not speak again. 

“ He has fainted !”’ cried Phillida, in terrified 
accents, chafing his cold hands and bending close 
to the quiet face to see if there were any signs of 
returning life. “Garth,” she murmured pas- 





sionately, touching his white cheek caressingly. 
“Oh, come back to me, dear! I—I could not 


bear to lose you! Oh, that hateful Lady 
Maude! She has killed you—killed you ! Garth, 
now I know what love is!” 

And oh! shame that such a confession must 
be made! that disgraceful young man heard 
every word, and had to fight valiantly with the 
burning desire to snatch her close to him and 
leave his kisses on that fair, pitying face. But in 
the end, he conquered himself, deciding that not 
yet was the time, feeling intensely amused, too, 
as, utterly frightened, the girl flew to the bell 
and rang it violently. 

“He has fainted, Rachel!” she cried, in 
agitated tones, as the other two women hurried 
in. “Ah, look how ill he is!” 

Miss Rachel, running up to the great chair, 
and laying her fingers on Garth’s wrist, gras 
the situation at once, but though she felt highly 
amused, she faithfully guarded his secret. 

“He is coming round now, dear,” she said, 
cheerfully. 

“Ann, give me the lemonade.” Then, in a 
hurried whisper close to the invalid’s ear, “Oh 
you hypocrite !” 

In a few minutes Mr. Bethune had quite re- 
covered from his attack of faintness, and was even 
looking a little less pale ; indeed, now and then, 
and more especially when he met Miss Rachel’s 
twinkling eyes, he lost: his pallor altogether. 

“You are really better?” asked Phillida, 
hastily throwing a reproachful glance at the 
smiling Rachel. 

“Indeed I am,” he said earnestly; “ready 
for anything.” 

“No, you are not,” retorted Miss Rachel, ear- 
nestly. ‘You must stay quietly here, and Ann 
shall bring your dinner in to you.” 

“ Oh, I can come!” he said hastily. 

“ What, after that attack?” cried the spinster 
wickedly. ‘My dear boy, don’t be foolish. No, 
we will come back to you after dinner, and per- 
haps Phillida will sing for you while I am at the 
Sunday school.” 

“Tf he likes,” said the girl demurely, and slip- 
ping her hand on to Miss Rachel’s arm, walked 
out of the room, knowing nothing of the proud 
and happy glance of Garth Bethune’s dark eyes. 

. e 


“ You think her very beautiful then ?” 

“Yes, Mr. Bethune,” answered Phillida Fane 
steadily and calmly, wheeling round on the music- 
stool and fixing her great grey eae on Garth's 
inscrutable face. “I admire y Maude very 
much indeed. I must congratulate you on your 
perfect taste.” 

‘*But I don’t admire her,” said Garth in 
leisurely tonea, and with a careless shrug of his 
broad shoulders, “ At one time I did ; but now, 
when I look at her, I think of the cruel heart 
that lurks within that perfect form. And as I 
think of it that lovely face seems but as a hideous 
mask to me, and a terrible feeling of repulsion 
rises within me.” 

Phillida looked at him silently, a world of 
scorn in her clear eyes, and thought angrily that 
he played the hypocrite well. 

“Shall I give you some music?” she said 
coldly. ‘ Miss Rachel won’t be tack from the 
Sunday school for another hour, and we can’t 
possibly talk all that time—it is far too hot.” 

Garth smiled quietly. “ If you please,” he said 
gently. ‘‘I should like Mendelssohn.” 

Phillida nodded, and turning to the piano com- 
menced one of the great composer’s dreamiest 
pieces, and played on until Ann came in with the 
afternoon tea, rising slowly then, nay, even re- 
luctantly, and coming over to the low table which 
the old servant had placed close to Mr, Bethune’s 
sofa. 

The young man never moved ; he lay back on 
his cushions and tugged in a vexed way at an 
aggravating tassel that would tickle his haggard 
cheek, his dark eyes fixed on the pretty tea-maker, 
whose whole attention seemed taken up by the 
task in hand. 

“Do you take sugar, Mr. Bethune ¢” she asked 
suddenly in suspiciously sweet tones, smiling 
complacently as she saw how her words annoyed 
him. 





“T do, thanks,” he growled; and took his cup 
from her in perfect silence, putting it down at 
once on the little Eastern table beside him and 
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conticuing his torturing of the offending tassel. 
“Why will you try to make me out so weak- 
minded, Miss Fane ?”* he cried at last in injured 
tones. 

“In what way?” said the girl innocently, and 
sipping her tea with an air of enjoyment. 

“You will insist upon thinking that I am still 
fascinated by Lady Maude ”—crosaly. 

“And are you not?” in admirably surprised 
tones. ‘ You admitted that you still loved her.” 

“TJ did not "—doggedly. 

“Oh, Mr. Bethune; surely your memory is 
failing”’—reproachfully. “The day you heard 
she was free you told me that you loved her.” 

“You are mistaken,” he cried angrily. 
“You es 

“No, no,” with a little mocking laugh, “ I am 
not. You spoke plainly enough. Then this 
morning in church your face betrayed you, and 
afterwards you know your emotion caused you to 
faint.” 

“Don’t be absurd,” he said rudely ; ‘‘ you know 
that was the heat and my headache combined. 
As to that other statement, I remember now 
that at Ravenstor I did tell you that I was in 
love.” 

“TI thought you would remember,” said the 
girl quietly, a faint flush stealing into her pale 
cheeks as she met his glowing eyes, 

“Yes,” retorted Garth quickly. ‘* And on that 
day I would not give you a description of my 
love ; but now I will.” 

“Oh, why waste your time?” cried Phillida 
hastily. “I have seen her.” 

T know you have, and yet I intend to describe 
her to you,” said Garth coolly, rising from the 
sofa, and standing tall and straight and powerful 
vefore her, “ Phillida, I wonder if you think her 
as lovely as I do?” bending suddenly, and im- 
prisoning her little hands. 

“T have told you that I think her very beauti* 
ful,” said the girl, in low, constrained tones, her 
face growing curiously pale. “ Please let me go, 
Mr. Bethune,” she went on agitatedly, struggling 
helplessly in his powerful grasp; for he had 
lifted her to her feet, and was drawing her to the 
window. 

“ When you kave heard the description of my 
love,” he said coolly. “Listen, child! She has 
great.grey eyes like wells of truth, a little non- 
descript nose, a babyish, saucy mouth, and a com- 
plexion like a fair June rose ; her pretty silken 
hair seems to have caught a few wandering sun- 
beams in its shining threads; and her name, 
child—why, her name is Phillida Fane.” 

“No, no!” cried the girl’ passionately, trying 
to wrench herself away ; but a strong hand wa3 
under her chin. She was forced to look upwards ; 
and, a dark, passionate, loving eyes, 
she read truth there, and with a little 
frightened cry, hid her face on his broad breast. 

“Dearest!” cried Garth vehemently. “I 
thank God that we met. Until that happy 
moment I was cynical, soured, gloomy, ; and you, 
sweetheart—well,” with a little teasing laugh, 
“you would soon have developed into a narrow- 
minded, prudish old maid.” 

Phillida laughed shyly, and tossed her head. 

“IT was better than you, Garth,” she said 
saucily ; whereupon Mr. Bethune administered a 
sweet reprimand to the rebellious lips. 

“Garth, for shame! You must lie down at 
once ; though, indeed, you are so ridiculously 
strong, that I am inclined to think that fainting- 
fit was only a sham.” 

Garth’s eyes twinkled. 

“Perhaps it was,” he said coolly. “Ah, 
Phillida ! ” with a merry laugh, “how sorry you 
were for me then! I felt quite sorry when Miss 
Rachel appeared on the scene.” 

“You should be ashamed of yourself,” cried 
Phillida hastily, the hot blushes chasing each 
other across her fair face. 

“But I am not a bit,” laughed Garth, holding 
her very closely. “Hallo! here comes the dear 
little Rachel! Let us tell her at once, child. I 
want to see her face light up.” 

“No, no; let me go! My—my hair is so 
untidy, Tell her while I am away,” exclaimed 
Phillida desperately. 

But it was useless, Garth wa’ holding her 
hand firmly, He would not let it go; and as 





Miss Rachael stepped in at the window, he coolly 
led Phillida up to her. 

“ Miss Rachel,” he said, with a happy laugh, 
“Phillida is not going to India after all. She 
thinks she will have plenty to do in looking after 
the master of the Towers.” 

“Garth!” gasped the little spinster, clasping 
the blushing girl to her heart, “how happy you 
have made me! I have so longed for this; and 
now it dves not matter a bit about that hateful 
Colonel Oraven !” 

“No,” said Bethune, gravely. Then in comic- 
ally injured tones, “Miss Rachel, you never 
thought that I could be so weak as to fall in love 
again with Lady Maude?” 

“My dear Garth, no, indeed,” with a little 
wise smile, “I saw from the first that your love 
for her was dead, and when Phillida came, why 

” pausing expressively. “ But, dear me, I 
am glad you've settled it. I felt quite bewildered 
after meeting that woman this morning. Indeed, 
I believe I contradicted little Steve Nicholls 
when he said Adam was the first man.” 

“Dear Rachel!” whispered Phillida, tremu- 
lously. 

“She's a little matchmaker ; she should not 
be praised,” said Garth, “though she is the 
dearest, sweetest woman in the world!” 

rn Next to Phillida, eh?’’ asked Miss Rachel, 
slyly. 

af Oh, she’s not perfect!" he said, with an 
adoring glance at the girl. “ Phillida flouts:me!” 


THE END. 








THE ORIGIN OF WATER. |. 


Tue Australian aborigines have a curious myth 
with regard to the origin of water. They say 
that originally there was no water in Australia. 
They got along very comfortably without it till 
one day some adventurous spirit suggested that 
they ought todo something to procure it. A solemn 
conclave was held and they determined to apply 
to the oldest and wisest inhabitant as to the 
course to be pursued to attain their object. The 
venerable native listened to their complaint and 
told them that the water was contained in the 
stomach of a gigantic toad which lived in a cave 
at the top of one of their highest mcuntains. All 
that was required was to make him laugh, when 
the water would run out of his mouth. Another 
great consultation was held, when it was decided 
that all the animals should be asked to give their 
co-operation to obtain the desired result. This 
they readily agreed to, and natives and animals 
repaired in a great body to the toad’s mountain 
to try their powers in the way of laugh-raising. 
The first to make the essay was the ass. He 
brayed so loud that he might have been a dema- 
gogue expatiating on the crimes of the classes as 
against the virtues of the masses. He shook his 
long ears till they rattled again, he kicked his 
heels into the air higher than any donkey had 
ever elevated them before, he cut the most fan- 
tastic capers, all to no use, and the toad did not so 
much as wink an eyelid. Crestfallen the donkey 
retired, and the cock strutted up with a self- 
satisfied air as though he and he alone knew the 
secret of how to make the toad laugh. But, alas 
for the vanity of feathered aspirations, his crow- 
ing and flapping of wings had no more effect than 
his predecessor’s braying, and he too retired dis- 
comfited. One after the other all the animals, 
birds, and fishes tried their best to raise a laugh, 
hut with no better success. At last, when every- 
body was beginning to despair, came%the eel wrig- 
gling along on the ground, and strange to relate, 
the toad blinked an eyelid and watched its con- 
tortions. Seeing this the eel raised himself into 
an arch, and walked along on his head and his 
tail. Those watching the gigantic toad saw the 
muscles of his mouth begin to quiver. Now the 
eel twisted himself into a single knot and walked 
solely on his head. Lo! and behold, the toad 
smiled, and out of each side of his mouth water 
began to trickle down. Seeing this the eel re- 
doubled his efforts; he twisted himself into a 
double knot and walked jauntily along on his 
head and his tail, This extraordinary perform- 


ance was too much for the toad, he opened his 
mouth and laughed loud and long. Out gushed 
the water in a mighty torrent down the mountain- 
side, and spreading over the country formed 
rivers, lakes, and pools ; and down, too, came the 
natives, rejoicing that at last they would have an 
abundance of water. 





THE CHINESE SOLDIER'S PAY. 


Tue Chinese soldier receives his pay once a 
month only, and Chinese months, ib may be re- 
membered, are much longer than those we are 
accustomed to reckon by. On the eveof the pay- 
day the Captain of a company, together with his 
sergeant-major, goes and receives the amount of 
money requisite to pay his company from his next 
superior officer. 

This is not paid to him in jingling coins, but in 
pure silver, which, however, has been broken into 
somewhat irregular pieces. The whole of the 
night preceding pay-day is occupied in weighing 
out for each man the required quantity of silver, 
and this occupation, as may be imagined, is a 
very tedious one, and only successfully accom- 
plished by infinite care ; for here a piece the size 
of a pin’s head has to be chipped off, and there a 
piece of larger dimensions has to be added to 
make up weight, and any deviation one way or 
the other means the loss of perhaps a day’s pay 
or more to some poor defender of the Celestial 
Empire. 

When the process of meting out is accom- 
plished, the silver is carefully wrapped in paper, 
upon which is written the name of the intended 
recipient. On the following afternoon the com- 
pany is mustered, and the sergeant-major divides 
the money, commencing with the first man in the 
company, and going on to the last. When this 
division is concluded, the question is asked in 
stentorian tones, “Has any one else a claim?” 
and the customary “No” having promptly been 
given, the men are then dismissed. 

Each one now repairs to the nearest trades- 
man’s shop, where he exchanges his silver. For 
one tael he receives 1,600 small coins called cash, 
perforated in the centre se as to allow of being 
} threaded on a string, and, having received the 
proper amount, turns homewards with a cheerful 
mien, but nearly sinking beneath his burden. 

The private receives three and a half taels, 
equal to about 19s., monthly, out of which he-has 
to provide himself with clothes and food. This, 
to us, no doubt seems a very insignificant sum, 
but we must remember that the whole of a 
Chinese soldier’s subsistence only costs him about 
one tael, for he lives on rice, absolutely nothing 
but rice. His clothes, too, also cost but a trifle. 





Corre owes its stimulating and refreshing 
qualities to caffeine. It also contains gum and 
sugar, fat, acids, casein and wood fibre. Like tea, 
it powerfully increases the respiration ; but, 
unlike it, does not affect its depth. By its use 
the rate of the pulse is increased and the action 
of the skin diminished. It lessens the amount of 
blood sent to the organs of the body, distends the 
veins and contracts the capillaries, thus prevent- 
ing waste of tissue. It is a mental stimulus of a 
high order, and one that is liable to great abuse. 
Carried to excess, it produces abnormal wakeful- 
ness, indigestion, acidity, heart-burn, irritability 
of temper, trembling, irregular pulse, a kind of 
intoxication ending in delirium and great injury 
to the spinal functions. Unfortunately, there 
are many coffee tipplers who depend upon it as 
a drunkard upon his dram. On the other hand, 
coffee is of sovereign efficacy in tiding over the 
nervous system in emergencies. Coffee is also, in 
its place, an excellent medicine. In typhoid 
fever its action is frequently prompt and decisive. 
It is indicated in the early stages before local 
complications arise. Coffee dispels stupor and 
lethargy, is an antidote for many kinds of poison, 
and is valuable in spasmodic asthma, whooping- 
cough, cholera infantum and Asiatic cholera. It 
is also excellent as a preventive against infections 
and epidemic diseases. In districts rife with 
malaria and fever, the drinking of hot coffee 
before passing into the open air has enabled per- 





sons living in such places to escape contagion. 
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FACETLE. 


“Were you upset by the bank failure?” 
“Yes, I lost my balance.” 

Can the painting of a young lady’s face be 
called art that is miss-applied ? 

“You have been losing flesh lately, haven’t 
you?” “Yes; I’ve been shaving myself. 

Ir has been asked, when rain falls does it ever 
get up again? Of course it does, in dew time. 

Ruyrmer: “ I’ve written a -oem on the crino- 
line.” Trivet: “ That’s right, It deserves it.” 

One of two things is true. We either give ac- 
cording to our ‘means, or aceording to our mean- 
ness, 

“ How do you like my new hat, George?” “Tt 
is the dearest thing of the kind you ever had, 
love.” 

Tue only way to win in an argument with a 
woman is to walk off when you have stated your 
side of it. 

Tux.—Mrs. Starvem: “Have some of the 
soup, sir?” Experienced Lodger: “ No, thank 
you, I ant not thirsty.” 

Kean: “ Isn't your wife afraid to drive: that 
horse ?” Steam: “‘Notat all, It’s the people 
she meets who are scared.” 

“T CAN prove-anything,” bragged the professor 
to the fair Miss Harkins. “I wish you would 
prove an alibi!” moaned the young woman: sotto 
voce. 

Drmector: “ What do you think of the new 
board of (directors?” Shareholder: “ Half 
capable of nothing, and the rest capable of any- 
thing.” 

Masor Pickwick: “I say, Hawkins. what do 
you think of that cigar I gave you?” Hawkins 
(weakly): “I don’t think of it at all, I’m trying 
to forget it.” 

“Tus is a nice time to come home,” she said. 
“T am. glad to hear you say so, dear,” he 
answered. “I thought you might think I was 

ather late.” 

Otp Lapy: “Just my. luck.’ Caller: 
“What's wrong?” Old Lady: “ I’ve just heard 
of six sure cures for rheumatism, and 20t one of 
our family has got it.” 

“Drp you ever get back the umbrella that you 
lent Brasher?” “Yes.” “How?” “I 
borrowed it again.” “From Brasher?” “ No, 
from the man he lent it to,” 

Asker: “ Didn’t your wife inherit something 
from her mother?” Stuckley: “Yes, a good 
deal.” Asker: “What was the nature of it?” 
Stuckley : “ Mostly temper.” 

Wire (before the glass): ‘‘ How do you like 
my new dress, dear?” The Bear: “Pah! fine 
waste to be sure.” Wife: “ Doyou really prefer 
the waist to the skirt, dear ?”’ 

“ Proressor,” said a graduate, trying to be 
pathetic at parting, “I am:indebted to you for all 
I know.” “ Pray, do not mention such a trifle,” 
was the not very flattering.reply. 

Facetious Frrenp: “ Well, have you and your 
wife yet settled as to who is to be the speaker of 
the house?” Young Husband: “Not yet. We 
usually occupy the chair together.” 

“Have you got your house fixed, uncle?” 
“My house fixed, Frank? What’ house?” 
“Your house. I heard papa say there was some- 
thing the matter with the upper storey.” 

Mr. Crewert: “If I had known you were 
going to have fried beefsteak, I would have asked 
Bromley to dinner.” Mrs. Crewell: “ Bromley 
to dinner! I thought you hated him.” Mr. 
Crewell; “I do.” 

“Dip you hear about the theatrical company 
that got stranded ona cannibalisland?” ‘“ No,” 
“ Well, it happened, and the head of the trite 
said afterwards that the best part of the meal.got 
away while he was eating the supe.” 

In answer to the advertisement of a church, an 
applicant wrote: “Gentlemen, I noticed your 
advertisement for.an organist and .music-teacher, 
either lady or gentleman. Having been both for 
several years, I offer you my services.” 





Mrs. G.: “ Here’s a sample of the cloth my 
husband’s new suit will be made of.” Mrs, B.: 
“Does he like it?” “ Not exaetly ; but. it so 
perfectly matches my walking-dress I decided to 
get it.” 

He (who has been hanging fire all winter): 
“ Are you fond of puppies, Miss Smith?” She 
(promptly) : “ What.a singular way:you have: of 
proposing, Edwin. Yes, darling.” And now the 
cards are out, 

Not a Tyrant.—“I see you have got a new 
girl, Mrs. Youngwife.” ‘“ Yes; I got her about a 
week-ago.” “ How doyou like her?” “ Very 
much indeed. She lets me-do almost as I like 
about the house.” 

Customer: ‘‘ This overcoat you sold me: last 
fall is worn so thin I can almost see through it.” 
Dealer: ‘‘ Yaw. Dot ees our patent sanitary 
overgoat. Ven you leaf it‘offin der spring, you 
von’t catch cold.” 

Sue had only been engaged a few days, and 
was telling her bosom. friend how nicely her 
fiancée could write. ‘“ You should see some. of 
his love-letters,” she cooed. ‘“ Yes, I know,” was 
the freezing reply ; “I’ve a drawer full of them 
upstairs.” Tableau. 

BricHton Front.—She: “ Oh, you menare all 
the same ; it is ‘ out of sight, out of mind’ with you 
all.” Fweddy: “I must admit it, Miss—ah, 
Ethel, in your. case; when. you-are out of my 
sight, E am out of my mind.” Really, you know; 
Fweddy is getting on. 

“MorHer doesn’t think she will go to the 
theatre with us to-night, William.” ‘Isthatso? 
I’ve got three -tickets». What-shall.we do with 
the third one?” “Give it to the man that you 
always go out to see between the acts. He can 
~ with us, and you won’t have to go out to see 
nim.” 

“ Don’t you,” said the earnest- young woman, 
“sometimes have thoughts that are beyond your 
powers of expression?” Perey: “Ya’as; I 
fwequently have thoughts that ahe verwy hahd 
to expwess, and the worst'of it is that when I get 
them expwessed I cawn’t help wondewing why I 
went to all that twouble.” 

* Mrs, Brrtvs: “ Mary, I am tired of your care- 
lessness. Only look at all that dust lymg about 
on the furniture; it‘is six months old, at the 
very least.” Mary (very dignified): “Then it is 
no fault of mine. Madam knows very well that 
I have had the honour of being in her service for 
the last three months only,” 

Sue: “Why are you laughing so heartily ? 
What are you.reading?” He: “I’m reading 
the original funny column of the Bungtown 
Eagle.” She: “Why, I didn’t know the 
Bungtown Eagle priuted an original funny 
column.” He: “Oh, yes; ‘Our Village Poet’s 
Corner’ is what. the editor calls it, though.” 

Most schoolboys are convinced that maihema- 
tics are not strictly in accordance with common 
sense, but they are not always.able to prove their 
contention. This has just. been done for them 
in a mental arithmetic class, A boy was asked 
whether he would rather have hali.an..apple or 
eight-sixteenths? ‘ Wouldn't make any differ- 
ence,” was the stolid rejoinder, “they're all. the 
same.” At this reply another boy sniffed scorn- 
fully, andwas promptly turned upon by theteacher. 
“Well, don’t you agree?” ‘“No’m,” said the 
clever youth: “I’da good dealrather have oue- 
halfan apple.” “And why, please?” “More 
juice. Cut up half an apple intoeight-sixteenths, 
and you'd lose half the juice doing it!” 

A CERTAIN learned judge; when attempting to 
be clear, is at times rather perplexing. “My 
good woman,” he is reported to have said to a 
witness, “ you must give an answer, in the fewest 
possible words of which you are capable, to the 
plain and simple question whether, when you were 
crossing the street with the-baby on your arm, 
and the omnibus was coming down: on the right 
side and the cab on the-left. side, and. the 
brougham was trying to pass the omnibus, you 
saw the paintiff between the: brougham and the 
cab; or whether and when yousaw+ him: at all, 
and whether or not near the brougham, cab, or 
ompibus,- or either, or any. two; and which’ of 
them respectively—or how it was?” 





“How are you. getting. along?” asked a 
travelling man of an acquaintance who had gone 
on thestage. “ Oh; I have ‘met ‘with a share of 
success. I played Hamlet for the first time.” 
“Did you get through all right?” ‘“ Yes, exeept 
that I happened to stumble and fall into-Ophelia’s 
grave.” “That must have been embarrassing.” 


“Tt was; but I wouldn’t have minded it ifthe 


audience hadn’t seemed so disappointed when I 
got out.” 

A Norvtx country Scotch boy» had dislocated 
his leg, and was-taken by his: mother to a “ bone- 
setter” in whom she ‘had great faith. Tlievleg: 
was duly examined, and it was found necessary to 
draw it very severely; in order, asthe: bone-setter 


said, “ to get{the bone'in,” and the patient wastokt’ 


that he would be all right in a fewdays...““ Didn't 
Davie do the thing well }” said the joyeus mother. 
“ Aye, he-did, mither,” answered-the lad, “ but: I 
was na sic a fule as togi’e him me sair leg: 

Deacon Scriup: “Humph! Think you've 
got to-have a vacation,eh?” Struggling Paster : 
“ Yea, the doctor says I must go off until this 
cough is cured.” Deacon’ Scrimp’: “ Well, I'd 
like to know’ why- preachers are’ always: getting: 
bad coughs.” Struggling Pastor: “Well, yow 
see; we have to visit around a good deal, and*we 
are-always asked. to hold ‘a little service--before- 
leaving, and I think our ‘throats beeome affected 
from breathing the dust that flies fromthe family 
Bibles.” 

THE young aspirant for literary honours. had 
written a novel of a decided sensational flavour, 
and submitted it to an editor in whose judgment 
he had confidence. ‘‘ Well,” inquired the author, 
when the story’ had ‘been read, “ what’ do you 
think of it?” “Um—er—ab,” hesitated ‘ the 
editor, as he thought of the-wild and tumultaous 
incidents of his mental journey, “I should say 
that while your novel is not entirely without 
merit, it seems to be the victim of a plot,” and 
the aspiring genius picked up his manuscript and 
carried it away. 

An English clergyman recently officiated for a 
brother clergyman. Being anxious to know what 
impression he had made, he asked the clerk : 
“Was my discourse pitched in too high a: key? 
I hope I did not shoot over the heads of the 

ople.” “No, you didn’t do that, sir.” “Was 
it a suitable theme?” asked the clergyman. 
“ Yes, it was about right.” ‘“ Was-it too long?” 
“No ; but it was long enough.” “I am glad of 
that, for, to-tell you the truth, the other day, asI 
was getting this sermon. ready, my dog destroyed 
four or five pages, and that has made it much 
shorter.” ‘Oh, sir,” said the clerk, “could you 
let our vicar have a pup 0’ that ’ere dog ?” 

TurY were just returned from their wedding 
tour, and it was the first time her husband. had 
been more than fifteen.minutes out of her sight 
continuously, When. the clock: chimed three she 
heard his step in the hall, and she was ‘reassured, 
but mad, When he entered and essayed to. kiss 
her forehead, she. repulsed him’ frigidly... “‘ The 
idea!” she exelaimed,: reproachfully, He looked 
very sorry. “And we just. married, too.” Then 
he spokes “My dear,” he’ falered,.‘‘ haven't I 
always insisted that I’m not gaod. enough ‘fer 
you?” She transfixed him) with a.stony stare, 
* Yes, and [”—her voice. was firm at firat—‘“ be- 
lieved you. I required no—no—’’—the. tears 
were coming unbidden—* no proof.” 

“T HEARD a story: once,” said:an actor the 
other day, “about a man who asked the lady 
who sat before him to kindly remove her hat. 
‘ Take off my hat !’ she-exclaimed.. ‘ Why; what 
impudence! Of course I'll not take. off myhat.’ 
‘Very well, madam,’ said the man, ‘I begzyour 
pardon for asking the favour, but ‘I rather think 
you will.’ At the end of the act the owner ‘of 
the: beribboned and: heavily trimmed structure 
heard hoarse cries such as, ‘Take’ it off, you 
chump!’ ‘Removethat hat, there!’ ‘Take it 
off! Take it off!’ It is quite needless to say 
that hat immediately landed in the lady’s lap. 
The gentleman leaned toward her, and in the 
sweetest tones imaginable thanked her profusely. 
The poor, impesed-upon woman probably never 
found out that the man had »put on his-own 
immense’ silk hat, and that all thevhorrifying 
yells were aimed at him.” 
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SOCIETY. 


Dress prontises to be very bright this season. 

Ir is. said. that the nuptial orange-flower 
wreath worn at. weddings comes originally from 
Spain. 

Tae Queen’s physicians are four in number, 
and the royal doctors’ bill is said to amcunt to 
about £800 yearly. j 

Krxa Humpert and Queen Margharita have 
arranged to come over to England in June; and a 
month later-the German Emperor will. arrive; 
both the monarchs being at Cowes during regatta 
week. ; 

Leo XIII. is the.only Pontiff of the two hun- 


dred and fifty-eight of his line who has sauntered! 


down Piccadilly, and has breathed what’ Lord 
Beaconsfield “the best air in Europe,” at 
the top of St: James’s-street, 

Tae German Government has placed thirty 
thousand marks at the disposal of the Oldenburg 
Agricultural Society, in order that a number of 
the famous Oldenburg. carriage-horses. may. be 
sent to the Chicago Exhibition. This breed of 
horses has a great reputation in Germany, and 
they ave all registered in. an: official. stud-book, 
which is kept: by the ‘authorities of the: Grand 
Duchy of Oldenbarg, 

Tae ex-Empress Eugénie,;. when: at’ Farn- 
boroughs goes daily, to: pray in the mortuary 
chapel near.’ Everyone else’ is excluded while 
she is withins Af‘ arochair is «placed at the 
foot of each of* the tivo sarcophagi wherein lie 
the remains’ of: Napoleon III. and. the Prince 


Imperial ; and first <incone; then in the other, the: 


Empress sits alone in prayer. Both tombs -a-e 
decorated with floral. wreaths and. scattered 
flowers, 

Ir is said that the recipient of that curious 
example of ecclesiastical floriculture, the “‘ Golden 
tose,” will this year be the Abbess-Archduchess 
Margaret. of Austria, daughter of the Archduke 
Louis, niece of the Emperor, and» Abbess of the 
Convent* or the Hrad-clini, near Prague. The 
Abbess is only twenty-three, and will be.more er 
less: than woman if she is not pleased with a 
present whichis not’ only-a veritable crown of 
virtue, but represents something like £10,000 in 
solid value, 

One thing noticeable in the decoration of the 
Queen’s drawing-room at Balmoral is the great 
number of stataettes of the Queen’s children.» A 
very pretty group represents: the. Princess 
Beatrice, Prince Leopold and their dog, Wardle. 
A statuette represents the Queen on horseback; 
wearing the long, riding-skirt which was. the 
fashion in her-day.; but her: gown is low-necked 
and short-sleeved, and she wears round her neck 
the col'ar of the Order of the Garter. The cur- 
tains, chairs, and carpets of the roomy are all of 
the Victorian tartan. : 


Wuen the Queen returns from the Continent 
her Majesty will rest for a few days-at Windsor, 
and thea there is every) reason to believe that 
she wiil spend a whole- week in London, . It is 
generally anticipated that the Queen will come 
up to. Buckingham Palace on the afternoon of 
Monday, May 8th, and will not return to Windsor 
until the following Saturday. 
her Majesty- will hold a Drawing-room on 
Tuesday, open the Imperial Institute on Wednes- 
day, and, it is hoped, personally hold a second 
Drawing-room on Friday. 


Tue Empress of Austria, once regarded as | 


a typical hunting woman, representative of 
the sport itself rather than of any: particular 
nationality in that connection, seems to have 
finally abandoned. any lingering: wish she may 
have had of participating, even indirectly, in 
the pursuit that was once her ruling passion. 
Formerly the: most daring of lady. cross- 
country riders, she could only have hoped to 
revisit the scenes of her triumphs in’ the 
capacity of a spectator. Any intention of 
crossing the Channel appears now to have been 
abandoned by her Majesty, and itis even said 
that shesthas lost interest in this her once 
favourite sport, 


STATISTICS. 


Britis Inpra has 10,417 licensed opium shops. 


Neary 40,000 men desert from the German 
army every 12 months, 

Axzout 40,000 people in England pay a guinea 
a year for the privilege of. displaying. their crests 
on their stationery and plate. 

In the last 30° years English engineers have 
built 100,000 miles of railway, at a cost of 
£1,800,000,000, in various quarters of the globe, 
the capital being found in most cases by: English 
companies, 

Art present the proportion of British to native 
soldiers in India is one to' two. Before 1857 the 
proportion was only- one to six, and along the 
critical. line of: communications in Northern 
India it fell at places as low'as one British soldier 
to twenty-four natives. Many. of the forts and 
arsenals were practically in the keeping of native 
troops. The artillery was also toa large extent 
manned by natives, 





GEMS. 


SELF-CONCEIT is harder to cure than cancer, 

Fortune is» sometimes. kindest when! she 
frowns. 

No man is fit for: heaven.as long as he wants 
anybody else kept out. 

Tue true test of civilization is not the census 
nor the size of cities and crops—no, but the kind 
of man the country turns:out, ; 

Berore the good’ Samaritan’s conscientious 
and warm charity, all distinctions of nature and 
religion, all prejudices ‘of education’ and habit 
and associations vanished, so that-he was only 
intent upon fulfilling the law of love, 

By desiring what is perfectly good, even when 
we do not quite know what it is.anmd cannot do 
what we would, we: area: part: of the Divine 
Power against evil, widening the skirts of light, 
and making the struggle with. darkness nar- 
rower. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Wixe Cakes.—Bake the brioche in small tins 
for about twenty minutes; turn out and pour a 
hot syrup over them, made with one cupful of 
sugar, and one half cupful of water, boiled ten 
minutes and flavoured with wine, or, as some will 
prefer, a flavouring extraet, 

Lemon Pre:.—Juice and pulp of one large or 
two small lemons, mixed with one cup of sugar, 
three well-beaten butter size of a walnut. 
Dissolve one tablespoonful cornstarch in a little 
cold water and thicken with one cup boiling 
water ; add the other part of the mixture, and 
stir all together. till smooth If. used with an 
undercrust only, save'the white of one of the 
eggs for frosting. 





| 





Ping Sourris.—1 pint milk, 4 oz. butter, 5 oz. 


Divtae-h a flour, 5 oz, castor sugar; 5 eggs, and a small piece 
uring the week 


of preserved pineapple, Put the milk and butter 
in a saucepan, when boiling add the flour, and 
mix to a smooth paste, pound the pineapple with 
the sugar, add it to the paste, then stir in the 
yolks of the eggs, and mix with a wooden spoon ; 
whisk'the whites to a stiff froth, stir lightly in 
the paste mixture, turn into a-soufflé basin, and 
bake in a good oven for 1 hour ; when done, serve 
immediately. 

QueEEN Fritters.—Roll the brioche paste very 
thin, and cut into small rounds, Put one: tea- 
spoonful of quince marmalade in the centre of 
one-half the rcunds, and moisten the edges with 
the white of one slightly-beaten egg. Cover with 
the other rounds, and press well together at the 
edges, Cover with» a+ napkin, let rise about 
fifteen minutes, then fry in hot fat to cover, for 
four minutes. Serve with a syrup made as for 
wine cakes, and flavoured with fruit juice, or 
spice, if preferred. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


LiQuiFieD: air.is of a faint blue colour. 
Gop. has been found to exist in sea-water. 


A Brazinian species of grasshopper’ can be 
heard for half a miles 

THE smallest quadruped in the world is the 
pigmy mouse of Siberia, 

LAVENDER is suddenly springing up quite luxu- 
riantly in South Australia, 

THERE isa clock in Brussels which is never 
wound by human:hands, Wind-power does it, 

THE variety of Chinese primrose named the 
“Queen” is said to retain the beauty. of its 
foliage longer than any other, 


THE grest anesthetic, choloroform, was discov- 
ered by Guthrie in 1831, and was first employed 
in surgical operations in 1847, 

In cases where nature intends that insects 
shail feed on flowers at night, the flowers they 
select are all of a white colour, 

Tue. ordinary folding. fan is said to have been 
invented in Japan in the 7th century by a native 
artist, who derived the idea fromthe way in 
which the bat:closes-its wings, 

A DIVER has discovered that fishes in the tropi- 
cal seas, whea frightened, dart in different 
directions, each fish concealing itself in submarine 
vegetation nearest its own colour, 

Tue sunflower is largely cultivated. in Russia 
for the sake of the-oil that may be pressed out of 
the seeds. Itissaid to equal the best olive oil 
in colour; flavour and taste, 

WHEN a Turcoman belle is to be settled in life 
the whole tribe turns out,and the. young, lady, 
being allowed the choice-of horses, gallops away 
from. her suitors.. She avoids those she dislikes, 
and seeks to throw herself in the way: of the 
object of her affections: The moment she is 
caught she becomes the wife of her captor, who, 
dispensing .with further ceremony, takes her to 
his tent. 

GENCINE amber is becoming scarcer every 
year, and it will not belong before a real amber 
cigar-holder or pipe-stem will be a rarity and a 
luxury: The true amber is a fossil gum, which 
was prodticed in large quantities by trees having 
a resinous sap, which flowed down the. trunks 
and gathered in masses at the roots, It is found 
in the ground of marshes and other places where 
forests flourished in former times, and is also 
secured by dredging. 


EASTER eggs originally used to be taken on the 
mornivg.of Easter Day to tha priest, who blessed 
them, sprinkled them with oil, and incensed 
them. They were then carried home, and either 
partakenof at a special meal or given to rela- 
tives aud friends, This practice still prevails in 
the south and west of Ireland, and among the 
mombers of the Greek Church in Russia and 
Greeee the custom retains its religious signiti- 
cance, and is ubserved with much ceremony. 


A Lance Munich glass window has been 
placed in St. Bartholomew’s Church, Moorfields, 
in memory of the lamented Duke of Clarence 
and Avondale, and a picture of the same has been 
forwarded to the ‘Queen: The subject is “The 
Angel of the: Resurrection greeting the Holy 
Women at the Sepulchre, and pointing toa scroll, 
in which are the words: ‘ He is not here. He is 
risen.’”’ A plinth in the lower partof the design 
exhibits the name and date of the death of the 
Prince, and a tablet is in course of erection with 
a full inseription, 


An attempt has been made, with considerable 
success, in Paris, to supersede the old fashion of 
floating oil for lessening the force of the waves. 
The new plan is to cover the surface of the sea 
around an endangered vessel with a thin cotton 
or silk: netirendered unsubmersible by being 
dipped in a special preparation. The idea was 
suggested ‘by the fact that. when crossing the 
track of the Gulf Stream it had been noticed that 
the vast spreading fields of floating seaweed within 
the confines of the stream, though upheaved by 








the swell, remained glassy and smooth, The net 
acts in the same way as the seaweed, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


T. B.—There are 4,840 square yards in an acre. 

CockNey.—Any one born within sound of Bow bells. 

Annie.—Any chemist will give you a bottle of stuff for 
the purpose. 

Inquisttive.—£5,425 is the yearly salary of the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland. 


D. L.—Such a debt is not recoverable by law, as it 
was incurred for an illegal consideration. 


Sweet Sevenrren.—Children are legally free from 
parental control when twenty-one years of age. 


A. B. C.—The populati Manchester, according to 
the returns for 1892, was 510,998 ; of Salford, same year, 
201,158. 


Harry.—It is a matter of custom, not of law, and 
must be regulated by what is done on other farms in 
the district. 


Warrtor.—It was eighty men of the 24th Regiment 
who defended Rorke’s Drift under Lieutenants 
and Bromhead. ‘ 


Pautine.—The Queen has no surname; her whole 
baptismal registered name is Alexandrina Victoria ; that 
and nothing more. 


Ayxiovs To Kyow.—The case is quite beyond advice ; 
the difficulties have been so multiplied that we are un- 
able to point a way out of them. 


¥. T.—The name of Pomonais derived from poma, 
fruit. She was the Italian goddess of fruit-trees. Her 
worship was cultivated at Rome. 


R. P. W.—No one knows who David's mother was ; by 
comparison of 1 Chron., fi. 16, with 2 Sam. xvii. 25, it 
is supposed to have been Nahash.} 


Jimmy. — Apply at your nearest post-office, so that 
when a vacancy occurs you may have a chance. You 
could then be direeted how to proceed. 


Constant Reaper.—The third-class passage to Cape 
Town would cost about 12 guineas, but fares are liable 
to change. This is in open berths for men only. 


Enatneer.—You could not become an engineer on 
board any ship without any previous knowledge. The 
only position open to an unskilled man is stoking. 


Sreve.—A registered society may alter its rules, but it 
is necessary that the alteration should be registered 
before it can be said to have received legal sanction. 


Puzziep.—We believe that a calendar month’s notice 
is legal in most occupations. Everything depends upo: 
what is customary in the particular trade or business. 


Srr Bastiu.—New Zealand would be your field ; there 
are at present, and will be for years to come, special in- 
ducements held out to small capitalists to invest in land 
in that colony. 


F. E. D.—If there isa pute by the second marriage 
the children share equally with you. The widow is 
entitled to the interest on one-third of the freehold 
property for life. 

*Prentice.—An apprentice is not liable for materials 
used in business, the property of his master, which he 
may spoil through accident ; but he may be liable for 
gross negligence. 

Awxiovus.—The child must be vaccinated unless there 
is anything in its state of health which would render 
the operation us. In this case a medical certi- 
ficate would be necessary. 


Hovsekeerer.—The lemon in your lemonade has not 
been sour enough; you had better put a little tartaric 
acid in the jug, and then it will effervesce when you put 
the carbonate of soda in the tumbler. 


Mouure.—The teeth are not always to be blamed for 
animpure breath. A disordered stomach, or a torpid 
skin, will often aid in contaminating the breath, though 
the teeth may be perfectly sound. 


Surrerer.—If the headaches of which you complain 
arise from acidity of the stomach, two teaspoonfuls of 
finely powdered willow charcoal, drank in half a tumbler 
of water, will give almost immediate relief. 


Baccnvs.—You must not set up a distilling apparatus 
without paying duty. If you did so you would be liable 
to prosecution for illicit distillation. You had better 
buy your whisky ; it will be cheaper in the end. 


A. T.—Indiarubber can be dissolved in ether, sulphide 
of carbon, naphtha, spirits of turpentine, and in chloro- 
form. It must be divided into small threads with a wet 
knife, and then put in a bottle with any of the foregoing 
you select. 


Anxious Motuer.—If the mother of an illegitimate 
child marries, the liability of the father ceases, unless he 
is again called upon by law to contribute towards its 
keep. The magistrate determines the amount to be 
paid weekly. 


Noet.—We should be very glad to advise you, if 
possible, as toa remedy for your trouble, but we think 
itis your normal condition. Abstain from farinaceous 
foods and take plenty of exercise is the only thing we 
can suggest to you. 


Foreraovucat.—It is not nece that a will should 
be drawn up by a lawyer, but it is always safer to em- 
ploy one. In any case the will must be signed by the 
testator in the presence of two witnesses, who must 
sign the decument in his (or her) presence and in that 
of each other. . 








Sprinc Ciean.—Insect powders are composed gene- 
rally of Pyrcthrumroseum Caucasicum, @ ——_ flower 
growing wild in the Caucasus. The central flowrets of 
the disc are employed, and, when ground, give the 
powder of commerce. 


Vanaie.—The following recipe contains, in addition to 
the chloride of soda other ingredients which render it 
an excellent remedy for an impure breath: Liquor of 
potassa, loz.; chloride of soda, loz.; phosphate of 
soda, 1} ozs. ; water, 3 ozs. 

Impeconrosiry.—The south of France is said to be a 
good place for ms with small incomes to reside. A 
remote village in England is cheaper to live in than a 
large town for those who can exist chiefly on milk, eggs, 
butter, fruit, and vegetables. 


E. U.—All brass is at first lacquered, so that it retains 
its polish for along time. Try washleather and very 
fine putty powder on the stains; or very finely-ground 
whiting would answer the p' equally well, Apply 
the latter in a paste, and po off when dry. 


Farmer.—The pegasse, or pacasse, is a species of ox. 
It is a native of the interior of West eo ge The head 
is short and thick. the forehead wide; the horns long 
and extending laterally from the frontal ridge, then 
turning downward, and in upward ; the ears very 
— and pendulous. Of very curious species of ox 
little seems to be known. 


Cuar.ie Kixc.—The foe cannot recover from 
the husband payment of debts incurred by the wife 
before marriage; but a common trick is to join both 
husband end wife in one summons, and in that way get 
decree gusvenhonay against the husband ; the latter 
must, therefore, be careful to attend court and repudiate 
—— if a summons comes to his house with his name 
on it. 


HER SWEETEST THOUGHT. 


She stood within the quiet room, 
Alone beneath the lamplight’s glare ; 
Pale, silent, she whose voice had rung 
So late the gayest, sweetest there. 
The smile had faded from her lip, 
The gladness from her soft, dark eye, 
And sadness like a mantle fell 
Across her spirit’s twilight sky. 


Forgotten like an idle dream 

Were recent words of love and praise, 
Forgotten Folly’s ceaseless round 

That filled the measure of her days. 
“T’'m weary of it all,” she sighed ; 

** How blank, how dull, how cold it seems ; 
The day has left not one sweet thought 

To light me through the world of dreams!” 


Then gently with a tender hand 
She took her album from its place ; 
Turned by page until she gazed, 

Half s on one pictured face. 
“Sweetheart, true — she murmured low, 
And kissed the face whose sunny gleams 

Shone on her, star-like from the bey 
And brightened even the world of dreams. 


Cuntosity.—Mr. G. M. Pullman, the inventor of the 
drawing-room car, has two homes, one in Chicago, the 
other on wheels. The latter is composed of several rail- 
way cars, designed by Mr. Pullman and built for him at 
an enormous expense. There is a complete suite of 
rooms, provided with pretty well all the luxuries which 
even the possessor of forty million dollars could obtain 
in the finest hotel. 


B. 8.—Our view is, that the man who thinks he could 
develop unusual business resources ought to prove him- 
self by trying what he can do at home first, by striking 
out in a new direction ; it may be in another part of 
the country from the one he has resided in, and in a 
line which no connection with the one he has been 
trained in ; if he has not co: for this at home he is 
mistaken in thinking he would have it abroad. 


A Lover or SHaKeEsPeARE.—Ist. The line to which 
you refer : 
‘In maiden meditation, fancy free,” 
will be found in Shakespeare's “ Midsummer Night's 
Dream,” Act. IL, scene 2. 2nd. It is Prince ry { who 
says in Shakespeare's ‘‘ King Henry IV.,” part : 
*T have a truant been to chivalry.” 


Emicrant.—No large outfit is necessary for emigrants 
to the Cape. Knives, forks, spoons, table-linen, and 
light tools can be taken, but nothing heavy, nor common 
tools, as free luggage is limited. Men should not take 
less than two pairs of boots, one strong suit, two pairs 
of white or light tweed trousers, —_—,, cool material 
one cloth cap, one broad-brimmed straw hat, one pair of 
slippers, or canvas shoes, one overcoat, and six articles 
of each kind of underclothing. Two or three extra 
coloured serge shirts would be useful. 


New.y Marrirp.—In selecting wall-paper and ts 
for rooms, a pleasant effect is produced if one remembers 
that the floor should be darker than the walls, and that 
the eye is gratified if the colour tens from the floor 
to the ceiling. In a room witha t wall the carpet 
should be selected of as nearly the same tone as possible, 
but a deeper shade, and no stro’ contrasts are ever 
allowable if an artistic effect is desired. White walls 
are never desirable for a room in which ornamental 
effects are desired, and contrasts, whether in curtains or 
paper, should, as a rule, be avoided. 


Fiora.—Flora Macdonald was with Prince Charles, 
and her servant MacMechan (a Macdonald who in time 
became the progenitor of the French General MacMahon) 
in a sailboat during one night and part of a day in 
¢ from South Uist to Skye; the party e 
oO t in Lady Macdonald’s (Flora’s stepmother's) 
house at Mugstat; next day they journeyed to ‘ 
Flora going half-way with the party, then leaving the 
Prince with a male attendant and wo round- 
about way herself to meet them at where the 
Prince embarked ; Flora was some time afterwards ap- 
prehended ahd kept in prison. 

R. H.—First lay the oil rae bo a flat surface face 
up, and place over it a wet cle th. Let this remain 
for an hour or two, then put another clean cloth in its 

also wet. Remove it in two hours; then go over 
painting with clean soft water, applied with cotton 
wool, to remove whatever dirt remains. Take one part 
of methylated chloroform and two parts of linseed oil. 
Rub a small portion of this over the picture while damp. 
Leave it for a night, and the day wees ie A e 
painting over with a soft silk handkerchie: oil 
and chloroform restore the faded colours, and develop 
those which have perished by age. 


InquireR.—The epithet, ‘ turncoat,” was first applied 
to a scion of one of the old houses of Savoy. This man 
lived near the dividing line between I and France, 
and he was in constant dread of invasions one side 
or the other. The French colour was white, that of 
Italy was green; therefore, to be eq at on 
‘both sides of the fence; this ingenious citizen had a coat 
made green on one side and white on the al = 
a 


turncoat,” which name afte 
people who alter their belief to suit their company. 


Justina.—To clean a cream cashmere skirt, scrape 
French chalk over the soiled places, them quite 
thickly, and then lay brown paper over 
take a hot iron and pass it over the 
absorb the grease or dirt, and aod 
quite spotless. This process of clean’ 
and patience, and should not be used a hurry. 
any grease should remain on the garment, renew the 


‘work until the spots are all obliterated. Grease is some- 


times removed from silk by sprinkling pulverized French 

chalk upon the spots, and putting the garment in adark 

see. t is that in a few days the grease will 
jppear. 


W. 0.—To make a fine whitewash, which has been 
found by experience to answer on wood, brick, and 
stone, nearly as well as oil paint, slake half a 1 of 
lime with a water, keeping it covered during the 

Strain it, and add a peck of salt, dissolved in 





Morana.—Morana wes the old Bohemian goddess of 
winter and of death : Maryana,of Scandianvia. A grand 
early festival was celebrated in honour of this goddess 
in the month of March. Her image was conveyed 
solemnly to the nearest brook or rivulet, and thrown 
into it amid the rejoicings of the people. This festival 
was called “ Das Joden-Austreiben, das Sommer gewin- 
nen,” and, as the words signify, was intended to be 
symbolical of the end of winter and the return of 
spring. 

LANCASHIRE Witcu.—Lancashire was created a county 
— by Edward III. for his son, John of Gaunt, who 

ad married the daughter of Henry, first Duke of Lan- 
caster, in 1359, and succeeded him in 1362. The Court 
of the Duchy Chamber of L ter was instituted in 
1376, and on the accession of Henry IV., in 1399, the 
Duchy merged into the Crown. The net revenue de- 
rived from it by the Queen in 1888 amounted to £50,000. 
There is always a Chancellor of the Duchy, but no Duke 
of Lancaster. 


B. J.—Anybody can measure, approximately, the 
breadth of a river without a surveyor’s compass or any 
mechanical means whatever. The man who desires to 
make the experiment should place himself at the edge 
of the stream, then stand perfectly still, face the oppo- 
site bank and lower the brim of hat until it past 
cuts the —— bank. Then let him put both hands 
under his n, to steady his head, and turn slowly 
round until the hat-brim cuts some point on the level 
ground behind him. Mark the spot where the hat-brim 
cuts the ground, then pace off the distance, and it will 
be found about the breadth of the river. 








warm water, three pounds of ground rice put in boiling 
water, and boiled to a thin paste, half a pound of pow- 
dered Spanish whiting, and a pound of clear glue, dis- 
solved in warm water; mix these well together, and let 
the mixture stand for several days. Keep the wash 
thus prepared in a kettle on a portable furnace, and, 
when used, put it on as hot as possible with whitewash 
or painters’ brushes. 
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